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Paper Mill Superintendents Meet in Wisconsin 


Convention of North West Division, Held At Wisconsin Rapids, Attended by Approximately 
150 Members—Various Problems Connected With Paper Manufacture Freely Discussed 
—Plants of Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co., and Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 


Co., Inspected—Many Interesting Addresses Rendered 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLETON, Wis., October 12, 1931—With an attendance 
of approximately 150 members, the Northwest Division of 
the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents asso- 
ciation met Friday and Saturday, October 2 and 3 at 
Wisconsin Rapids and took up problems connected with 
paper manufacture. A large number of women were also 
present and were entertained at parties during their stay. 

Officers elected at the closing banquet were: Chairman, 
Harold A. Skinner, of the Marathon Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Rothschild, Wis. ; vice chairman, Frank Timmerman, 
Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Wallace Shymanski, Rothschild. 

On the opening morning the visitors made tours of in- 
spection of the Consolidated Water Power and Paper 
Company mill at Wisconsin Rapids and the mills of the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Company at Nekoosa and Port Ed- 
wards. At noon they gathered for luncheon at Hotel 
Witter, and there followed a general meeting, with A. B. 
Hansen, of the Marinette and Menominee Paper Com- 
pany presiding. C. M. Baker, of the American Pulp and 
Paper Association, New York, gave a paper on “Slime 
Control,” and Dr. Otto Kress, technical director of the 
new Institute of Paper Chemistry at Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wis., explained the purposes of this school. 
Other papers were one on “Stock Temperature Control,” 
given by Lyman Beeman, of the Consolidated company, 
and on “‘Control of Metals in Pulp and Paper Mills,” by 
Martin Hokanson, Duluth, Minn. 

At 6:30 Friday evening a stag dinner was held at Hotel 
Witter, at which time George W. Mead, president of the 
Consolidated company and mayor of Wisconsin Rapids, 
welcomed the superintendents. An interesting address 
was made by Peter J. Massey, of the Seaman Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago, on the subject of “Printer’s Problems,” as 
they relate to the use of paper. A question box was 
conducted by Fred Boyce, Wausau, Wis., founder of the 
association and its present national chairman. 

Winners of Golf Tournament 

Golf occupied the time Saturday morning and the win- 
ners of prizes in the convention tournament were: Super- 
intendents’ low net, H. Sherman; second, R. Meyer; third, 
E. P. Gleason. Salesmen’s low net, G. T. Birkness ; second, 
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W. A. Kelley; third, W. N. McGraw. Superintendent’s 
low gross, J. R. Simpson; second, Levi LeRoux; third, 
A. B. Hansen. Salesmen’s low gross, F. Eilers; second, 
George Herman; third, Bud Mueller. Blind bogey, L. J. 
Barrett ; second, Roy Kelly; high score, Harry Williamson. 

Divisional meetings during the afternoon gave the super- 
intendents an opportunity to hear discussion on problems 
in which they were most interested. Subjects and chair- 
men were: Heat recovery, E. P. Gleason, Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards Paper Company; sulphite, C. K. Boyer, Interlake 
Pulp and Paper Company; paper machines, Harry Wil- 
liamson, Nekoosa-Edwards Company; ground wood, Jo- 
seph Slater. 

Roy Kelley Presides at Banquet 


Convention acfivities were concluded Saturday evening 
with a banquet at the Elks club for both the delegates and 
their wives. Attorney John Roberts, of Wisconsin Rapids, 
acted as toastmaster. Roy Kelley, of Wausau, president 
of the national superintendents’ organization, was intro- 
duced and spoke of the success of the sectional and na- 
tional conventions. Fred Boyce, father of the association, 
was also presented, and told of the value in friendship of 
the organization’s activities. In appreciation of that 
friendship, he presented Mr. Kelley with a silver set of 180 
pieces. Mrs. Kelley was presented with a beautiful bou- 
quet of roses by Richard Radsch, as a gift of the salesmen 
in appreciation for the number of times they had been 
entertained at the Kelley home. 

An entertainment feature of interest was an original 
skit by C. E. Jackson, of the Consolidated company, en- 
titled “The Discovery of Papyrus.” The cast included 
Dwight H. Teas as an Egyptian King, Mr. Jackson as the 
Discoverer of Papyrus, Stanton Mead and J. R. Simpson 
as the Court, and J. J. Plzak as announcer of the King. 
They were ushered in with pomp and ceremony, and a 
comedy skit followed, featured by a violin and cornet duet 
by Mr. Jackson and Mr. Simpson, with Mrs. Plzak ac- 
companying. Mrs. Plzak also gave two vocal solos. Golf 
and bridge prizes were presented and the evening closed 
with dancing. 

The arrangements and program were in charge of J. R. 
Simpson, chairman, and C. E. Jackson, secretary, of the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Pennsylvania Paper Mills Are Less Active 


Due to Curtailed Demand, Plants Recently Placed On Full Time Schedule Have Returned to 
Part Time Production—Better Grades of Fine Paper Are In Moderate Request 
—Book Papers Are Moving Into Consumption In Fair Volume 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 12, 1931—The few paper 
mills that were placed on full time schedule have returned 
to part time production as business has been slower and 
orders that were secured earlier in September have been 
filled in the intervening weeks. With a few exceptions, the 
manufacturers find orders reduced and are inclined to 
curtail until betterment occurs. Fancy writing paper manu- 
facturers, book paper makers, and some of the better 
grades of fine paper producers are moderately active. 
Roofing manufacturers, board mills, and others engaged 
in production of specialties, such as waterproof wrapping 
paper, parchments and waxed papers, are confining opera- 
tions to from three to four days a week. 

Cellophane products in bags and wraps are holding fair- 
ly well. It is the first time this year that a curtailment has 
been reported in these lines, but unlike other paper goods 
they hold steadier in prices, as competition is not so keen 
owing to the limitation of producers to two or three firms 
engaged in conversion of these allied products. The slower 
pace of business among cigar manufacturers and other 
prominent consumers of Cellophane in the Philadelphia 
territory has been reflected in the reduced volume of Cello- 
phane orders. 

Mill representatives report that book papers are moving 
in fair volume, but are keenly subjected to competition. 
The bulkier grades are the most active of the list. Greet- 


ing card stocks and announcements show advance buying 
for holiday needs, though lacking in normal shipments. 
Philadelphia’s large greeting card industry has been hold- 
ing up production throughout the summer and has become 
a buyer of higher grade stocks used for personal cards. 
The paper stock market has been drifting along with 
demand centered on a few grades that are not to be found 


in great quantities. They include higher priced book and 
writings, and the common news. Prices, however, are firm, 
and hold at the higher quotations of the past month or so. 
Rags are easy and have not been subjected to higher re- 
visions noted in paper stocks. There is little demand for 
the roofing stocks, wiping rags being the main products now 
in activity. 


TAPPI Delaware Valley Meetings 


Local members of the Delaware Valley Section of 
TAPPI, who form the program committee, met at the 
Engineers Club last week and arranged a series of ses- 
sions which will be held monthly, beginning Thursday, 
November 12, and continuing throughout the winter 
months. These meetings will be given over to educational 
and technical problems with prominent trade experts in 
various branches of the industry om the speakers list. 
Those from the local membership of the Delaware Valley 
Section who will speak at the November meeting are 
Harvey P. Cannon, Container Corporation of America. 
Philadelphia Division; H. H. Hanson, William C. Hamil- 
ton & Sons Company, Miquon; an associate of the foreign 
pulp department of the Castle & Overton Company not 
yet announced; and an authority on American pulp who 
will also be announced at later date. Other dates for the 


three months program selected at the dinner session «if the 
program committee were December 10 and January 14. 
Members who comprise the program committee are: EF, J, 
Albert, Thwing Instrument Company, Philadelphia, chair- 
man; Dr. R. S. von Hamburg, Scott Paper Company, 
Chester, Pa.; H. H. Hanson, William C. Hamilton & Sons 
Company, Miquon, Philadelphia; Carl Schmidt, Du Pont 
Company, Wilmington, Del. and William M. Shoemaker, 
Jr., National Vulcanized Fibre Company, Yorklyn, Del, 
Chairman W. R. Maull, of the Delaware Valley Section, 
and of the Dill & Collins Company and Harvey Cannon, 
secretary-treasurer, of the local TAPPI, attended the meet- 
ing. The topic to be taken up for discussion at the Novem. 
ber meeting is “Pulp Testing” and will be in relation to 
foreign and domestic pulp. 


Whiting-Patterson Co. Promotes Ralph Keenan 


Ralph Keenan, for many years associated with the 
Whiting-Patterson Company, 320 North 13th street, has 
been promoted to the position of sales manager, succeeding 
Leo F. Supple, who severed his association with the Phila- 
delphia headquarters of the firm to become president and 
treasurer of the reorganized New York headquarters of 
Whiting-Patterson Company, now the Whiting-Patterson- 
Supple Company, 386 Fourth Avenue. Mr. Supple was 
for six years treasurer and general manager of the Whit- 
ing-Patterson Company, Inc., which continues offices at 
the headquarters of the Whiting-Patterson-Supple Com- 
pany for the sale of flat papers and its own line of en- 
velopes, manufactured in the Philadelphia plant. He was 
former manager of the Philadelphia paper house as well 
as the Metropolitan branch. Sales Manager Keenan has 
been linked with the flat paper sales of the Whiting-Pat- 
terson Company, Philadelphia offices for more than twenty 
years. Allen E. Whiting, head of the firm, is at his desk 
again, following a trip to Europe. 


Paper Trade Association to Meet 


The initial Fall meeting of the Philadelphia Paper Trade 
Association will be held this week, at the Down Town 
Club, when the quarterly session will convene. This meet- 
ing will combine the sessions of the fine and wrapping 
paper divisions, which were postponed in early September 
owing to the absence of many members from the city. 

Paper Men at Detroit Meeting 


President W. S. Wilcox, of the Philadelphia Paper 
Trade Association, with N. A. Considine, of the Paper 
House of Pennsylvania, attended the Directors Meeting of 
the National Paper Trade Association, held in Detroit a 
few days ago. 

Paper Manufacturers Co. Starts Production 


Production of gummed products has been started at the 
newly erected additional plant of the Paper Manufacturers 
Company, 5th and Willow streets. While the plant pro- 
vides for an extensive addition in equipment and building 
to correspond to the present larger structure, only partial 
production has been inaugurated at this time. The new 
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unit will produce the Kraft Weld, Perfection gummed 
tapes and stay papers, used by the box manufacturing in- 
dustries, flat gummed papers used by label manufacturers 
and the printing industries, and kraft gummed tapes dis- 
tributed by the paper industry and used by consumers in 
large volume. 


Penn Card & Paper Co. Adds Cutting Units 


Having recently settled in its own modern quarters in 
the heart of the central city business section, the Penn 
Card and Paper Company, Inc., 410 Race street, has ex- 
panded its cutting equipment in the converting division. 
There has been placed in operation a modern converting 
service for the fine paper consuming trades, with up-to- 
date equipment in cutting, sheeting and card making units. 
They include rotary and straight cutters of the Brown and 
Carver type, the Becking Machine Company of Philadel- 
phia 45 inch sheeter, and last week there was placed in 
operation the latest unit in the 63 inch Owego Cutter. 
The new structure, recently remodeled after purchase a 
year ago with five stories and modern shipping conven- 
iences and all day parking privileges, has been fitted on the 
second floor with the units for converting fine papers and 
has 12,000 square feet of space for this service. Myer 
Magil, head of the firm, has returned to his desk after 
a tour of the Mid-West mills and the purchase of several 
car-load lots of special papers for the printing trades. 


Dee Paper Co. Moves 


Another old established paper house that has removed 
to its own quarters is the Dee Paper Company, formerly 
located at 225 Church street, of which Max Dee is head. 
The firm is now occupying its own building, with three 
structures at 821-23 and 25 North 13th street. The new 
quarters, to be devoted to its wrapping paper, bag and 
coarse paper, and paper box supply business, will give three 
times former space with more convenient shipping facili- 
ties adjacent to the Reading Railroad. Max Dee, head of 
the firm, after a brief association with his father in the 
paper box making industry, organized his own firm during 
the war, and has been identified with the paper trade since. 


Westinghouse Mfg. Co. Units Record Production 


The record production machine which was installed in 
the Albemarle Chesapeake Corporation’s paper mill at 
West Point, Va., made by the Pusey & Jones Company, 
in the month of August scored a high altitude of speed in 
kraft manufacture. This particular machine, 196 inches in 
width, of the Pusey and Jones Fourdrinier type, equipped 
with Westinghouse Sectional Drive Carbon Pile Section 
Regulators, produced a record run on August 24, this year, 
when 231 tons of 42 pound paper at 410 feet per minute 
were made in 24 hours without a break. On other weights 
of papers runs of four or five days without a break are 
quite uncommon, as announced by the local offices of the 
Westinghouse Manufacturing Company, where Martin 
Cooper is head of the Paper Mill Equipment Division, 
which covers the Southern and Eastern manufacturers. 


Menasha Products Co. To Exhibit 


With the growth of distribution in the Quaker City of 
the wide range of products manufactured by the Menasha 
Products Company, there has been a particularly expanded 
use of these among food manufacturing enterprises, and a 
complete assortment of Menasha’s lines will be shown in 
an exhibit at the coming Food Fair, opening in the Com- 
mercial Museum October 17. The exhibit will be spon- 
sored by the Advertising Department of the Chicago head- 
quarters, and will have the interest of the local branch 
offices opened here at 1528 Walnut street, where George 
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W. Sherburne and E. H. Murphy, represent the manufac- 
turers. Since the opening of the Philadelphia branch the 
Menasha products, in ice cream supplies, napkins, in bulk 
and packages, and their accompaniments in table sets, with 
attractive designs in colors, doilies and like specialties, 
distribution have shown growth among local dealers and 
are materially expanded. This summer there were many 
beautiful table sets and fancy napkins in packages featured 
in distributors’ display windows. 


A. M. Collins Mfg. Co. Exhibits 


There will be an exhibit of the papers manufactured by 
the A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company, with executive 
offices at 1518 Walnut street, and planf at 3rd and Colum- 
bia avenue, at the Direct Mail Advertisers Convention to 
be held in Buffalo October 7, 8, 9 at the Statler Hotel. 
Among the newer paper to be displayed is the latest 
Parchmentone Translucent, for books, announcements, 
menus and like purposes. Advertising Manager Hubert 
Foster will represent the Collins Company at the con- 
vention. 

Dixie Cup Sales Hold 

The continued hot weather has held the production ot 
the Individual Drinking Cup Company, at Easton, Pa., at 
capacity throughout the early Fall. The manufacturers 
of the Dixie Cups, this year, placed on the market a new 
line of colored drinking cups, used by the soda fountain 
and ice cream trades and by hotels and other large con- 
sumers, and these provided a profitable paper commodity 
for the trade throughout the torrid spell. The Paper 
Manufacturers Company is among the larger distributors 
here. 

Morris P. Lowe Asks Bankruptcy Discharge 


Morris P. Lowe, trading as the Universal Paper and 
Twine Company, at Delaware Avenue and Bainbridge 
street, has applied to the U. S. District Court here for a 
discharge from bankruptcy in which his firm was involved 
earlier this year. The hearing will take place in the U. S. 
District Court on November 18. 


Niagara Mills Petitioned in Bankruptcy 
Lockport, N. Y., October 13, 1931.—An involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy against the Niagara Paper Mills of 
this city has been filed by creditors in Federal court and 
3enjamin F. Sherman of Buffalo appointed receiver. He 
filed a bond of $5,000. 
The petition was dated September 24, and filed in Fed- 


eral court September 25. Lathrop and Whiting, Buffalo 
law firm, are attorneys for the creditors who brought the 
action against the local manufacturing concern. 

The names of the petitioning creditors and the amount 
of each claim are as follows: Walden Sons & Mott, New 
York, $537; Brown Company, Portland, Maine, $11,- 
675.39; Buffalo Mill Supply Company $72.75; March- 
banks Press, New York, $1,834.56; H. D. Taylor, Buffalo, 
$9.25. The total of the above claims is $14,128.95. 

The bankruptcy proceedings stopped a sale of mill sup- 
plies and other property which was to have been held by 
Sheriff Ralph A. Irish on execution of two judgments, one 
for $4,500 obtained by the New York State Electric and 
Gas Company and the other by the Perkins Goodwin Com- 
pany for $1,500. 

The sheriff levied on the property September 18 and ad- 
vertised the sale for September 28 but was prevented from 
holding it by an order obtained by the Brown Company, 
chief creditor, which directed the sheriff to show cause in 
United States District Court at Buffalo on October 5 why 
he should not be restrained from selling the property. 
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Chicago Paper Market Shows Improved Trend 


Demand for Various Grades of Fine Paper Better Than In Preceding Week, With Quotations 
Slightly Firmer—Book and Cover Papers Practically Unchanged — News Print Paper 
Industry Continues Quiet—Paper Stock More Buoyant 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., October 10, 1931—Chicago paper jobbers 
and manufacturers got through the first week in October 
with slightly more favorable results than during the week 
previous, as indicated in reports given during the past 
seven days. In the fine paper market there were those who 
even remarked on the slight uptrend and firmer prices plus 
a more favorable seasonal upturn, helpful in putting the 
returns on a more optimistic key. The kraft market re- 
mained stable along the lines of prices set earlier in the 
year and although most of the mills are running with 
sharply curtailed production there is evidence that the 
market is in good shape to meet any kind of a business 
upturn. News print continued in a quiet manner wth some 
of those interviewed pointing to the “fatter advertising 
pages” as an indication of better times to come when stock 
replacements must be necessary. Mills are still operating 
at around 55 to 60 per cent, say reports. Ground woods 
are dull. Book and cover papers remained about the same, 
with the market fairly stable. The board market, while 
quiet, showed indications here and there of a slightly 
healthier demand. Conversations with mill representatives 
clearly point out the drastic economies being effected, 
which are putting the paper market in a more sound posi- 
tion, basically, than it has been for some length of time. 
Waste material markets were a bit more bright, especially 
in the better grades. 

Chicago Paper Salesman’s Activities 


S. L. Willson, president of the American Writing Paper 
Company, and chief executive of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, speaks Monday noon, October 12 at the 
regular weekly luncheon of the Middle West Division of 
the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry. An 
unusually large audience is expected to be present to hear 
Mr. Willson discuss the business of merchandising paper. 
His background includes experience as both manufacturer 
and distributor. 

The Middle West Division has also set November 6 as 
the date for its big golf celebration event. At that time the 
Harbison Trophy will become the permanent possession 
of the Chicago shooters. The President and American 
Paper Merchants’ trophies will also be passed out at the 
same time and moving pictures of the golf soiree at West- 
moreland in July will also be features of what promises 
to be a very pleasant evening. 

Annual Safety Congress 


An unusually interested group of manufacturers are 
meeting in Chicago this week attending the various func- 
tions of the 20th Annual Safety Congress and Exposition 
being held at the Hotel Stevens. Prominent, both on the 
program and in attendance at the various exhibits are 
members of the pulp and paper industry. This section is 
beginning its activities, under the direction of H. G. Gilson, 
Oxford Paper Company, secretary, on Tuesday, October 
13, with a resume of the years activities given by W. J. 
Brennan, general chairman. E. E. Grant, chairman of the 
statistics committee; J. J. Plzak, Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company; Allan Hyer, Black-Clawson 
Company; R. S. Hiney, Container Corporation, are on the 
program for the 13th. Wednesday is to be Paper and 


Pulp Section Day at the various safety equipment exhibits 
in the exhibition hall of the Hotel Stevens. On Thursday, 
October 15, an unusually attractive program is being car- 
ried through with the following executives scheduled to 
speak: H. D. Banta, Hoberg Paper and Fibre Company; 
G. T. Adams, International Paper Company; M. G, Hoy- 
man, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, and R. H. Scanlon, 
Pacific Coast regional director for the section. 

Data on the contest and awarding of certificates will take 
place at a luncheon Thursday, A. Scott Dowd, chairman 
of the statistics committee, presiding. 

The trend of accidents; why safety efforts should be a 
daily task, hazards peculiar to the box board industry; 
electrical hazards of the industry, unusual accidents and 
remedies, differences between carelessness and unsafe 
practices and organization of safety activities along the 
Pacific Coast are among the subjects to be discussed. 


Raymond Bee Joins Southern Kraft Corp. 


Raymond Bee, former vice president of the United 
Paperboard Company, has recently been appointed sales 
manager of the Western Division of the Southern Kraft 
Corporation and Continental Bag Corporaton. His offices 
are located at 228 North LaSalle street, Chicago. Mr. Bee 
was connected with United Paperboard Company for over 
26 years. Harry G. Williams, formerly manager of the 
Chicago office of the LaBoiteaux Company, has accepted 
a position as western sales manager of the United Paper- 
board Company with headquarters here. His territory will 
cover Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland and St. Louis. Of- 
fices of the United Paperboard Company are at 307 North 
Michigan Avenue. 


News of the Trade 


The Whitaker Paper Company, 14 North Peoria street, 
has recently sent out a well worded form letter calling the 
attention of buyers to changes in economic conditions call- 
ing for a very careful study of paper requirements—price 
and quality considered. The company states that it has 
endeavored to analyze the current trend and is prepared 
to present suggestions covering body, inserts and cover 
papers. Attached to the form letter are samples of Bryant 
Paper Company products including specimens of English 
Finish papers. Buyers are requested to examine them 
carefully as to color, surface and opacity. 

The Paper Service Company, makers and distributors of 
box covering papers, are now represented in Chicago with 
an office at 841 North Wabash Avenue. D. G. Diggle, in 
charge of the office, is a former sales representative of the 
Chicago office of Bradner, Smith & Co. 

Two communications from the West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company Chicago offices have recently been sent out 
to buyers. One is the mill price list, as of October 1, giving 
descriptions and prices on 24 grades of Westvaco papers 
and the other is a cleverly arranged folder describing the 
utility of Westvaco mimeograph. The red and black colors, 
attractive cover design, and excellently laid out interior, 
make the piece very attention compelling. Westvaco 
mimeograph, white laid unwatermarked, is described as 
“an absorbent, quick drying sheet suitable for all forms of 
mimeographing and multigraphing.” 
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International May Secure Pulpwood Holdings 


Agreement With Newfoundland Government, By Which Late Harry J. Crowe Operated Large 
Pulpwood Area for Export Purposes, Lapses—lInternational Paper Co. Is Tak- 


ing Over Pulpwood—Corner. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MontrEAL, Que, October 12, 1931.—A pulpwood area 
in Newfoundland, operated for export purposes by the late 
Harry J. Crowe, of Toronto, is likely to pass into the 
possession of the International Paper Company, if indeed 
it has not already done so. Under an agreement with the 
Newfoundland government Mr. Crowe operated a drum- 
barking mill at Hampden, on White Bay, for the prepara- 
tion of rossed pulpwood for export. The agreement was 
made in 1928, and was to remain in operation till 1948, 
providing a sulphite pulp mill was erected by August, 
1932. Another condition was that not less than 25,000 
cords of pulpwood per year were to be exported until 
1938, failing which the agreement would lapse. Mr. 
Crowe died some time ago. This year only 13,000 cords 
of pulpwood were cut and none exported, and no steps 
have been taken towards the construction of a sulphite 
mill. The International Paper Company is taking over 
the wood and is expected to take over the holding, as the 
agreement gave Mr. Crowe or his assignees power to 
convey it to a purchaser. 

Despatches from Newfoundland further state that the 
Corner Brook plant of the International Paper Company 
continues to produce 600 tons of news print daily while 
the plant of the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Com- 
pany at Grand Falls is producing nearly 500 tons daily. 

Canada Power & Paper Reorganization 


Work is proceeding smoothly upon the formalities for 
merging Canada Power and Paper Corporation into the 
new Consolidated Paper Corporation. Meetings of the 
shareholders of the different companies, for the purpose 
of registering formal assent, begin next week, and the 
last will not be held till November 5. After the last 
meeting, and after all the technicalities of the law have 
been complied with, bonds and common stock of Con- 
solidated Paper Corporation will be issued for constitu- 
ent companies of Canada Power and Paper Corporation. 

It has already been announced in the Paper TRaDE 
JourNat that the special committee of the Belgo-Cana- 
dian Paper Company’s preferred shareholders have 
dropped their efforts to obtain preferential treatment in 
the exchanged securities for those of Consolidated Paper 
Corporation, as the committee does not wish to assume 
responsibility for the litigation to which it would be 
necessary to resort. The letter of the committee to the 
shareholders in which this decision is announced, gives 
some interesting particulars in support of the view that 
the preferred shareholders were entitled to special con- 
sideration. The letter says in part: 

“For the information of the Belgo preferred share- 
holders we wish to state that in accordance with the report 
made by Price Waterhouse & Co., the Belgo Canadian 
Paper Company, Ltd., was entitled to a bond issue of 
16.9 per cent on the basis of calculations and valuations 
used by the Securities Protective Committee. The actual 
issue of bonds to the Belgo Canadian Paper Company 
under the plan of reorganization is 16.4 per cent. This 
amount ‘according to our opinion is sufficiently close, 
but we wish to point out- that this percentage of 16.9 
per cent of Belgo’s valuation of the total has been ar- 


Brook Plant Continues Active 


rived at by giving a value to all standing pulpwood owned 
by Canada Power and Paper Corporation of 60c per 
cord irrespective of location and consequent cost of bring- 
ing wood to the mill, also what we consider an extremely 
excessive value to the white pine timber; and furthermore 
the St. Maurice Valley Corporation has we think been 
given an over-valuation of $4,531,060 on the two paper 
machine units installed in an annex to the Belgo mill, on 
which unit the Belgo Co. made a capital expenditure of 
$1,270,000 which the Securities Protective Committee has 
apparently entirely ignored in their calculations. 

“Had the St. Maurice Valley Corp. been credited with 
the actual amount spent only on this two machine unit, 
and had the Belgo company been credited with the dis- 
bursements it made on account of same, amounting to 
$1,270,000, then the Belgo company would have been en- 
titled to a bond issue of 19.5 per cent. 

“Had this been done and even if all other inter-company 
accounts had been disregarded Belgo preferred share- 
holders would have been entitled to at least $40 face value 
income bonds for each preferred share, plus a substantial 
number of no-par-value shares in the new company, ac- 


cording to the report made by Price, Waterhouse & Co.” 


Deterioration in Block Piles 


The Forest Products Laboratories of Canada, in co- 
operation with the Technical Section of the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association, will conduct a survey of pulpwood 
in block piles and in water storage at several representa- 
tive pulp and paper mills in Eastern Canada, to find out 
the approximate amount and the nature of wood decay as 
related to the length of time in storage, storage conditions, 
kinds of woods, etc. Samples will be taken for patho- 
logical studies as well as for small cooking tests. 

A suggestion to organize field experiments on the de- 
terioration of sound pulpwood in experimental small piles 
under various conditions has been accepted. The work 
will require several years for its completion and will be 
conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Plant Pathology in 
co-operation with one of the pulp and paper companies in 
the membership of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. 


Huge Barker In British Columbia 

The new barker of the British Columbia Pulp and Paper 
Company at Port Alice, B. C., is now in operation. In- 
stalled at a cost of around $100,000, it is said to be one of 
the largest barkers in the world, being capable of handling 
logs ten feet long with a diameter up to 22 inches. A 
number of difficulties not unusual with a new installation 
have been encountered, but now are being dealt with, and 
the machine is in daily operation. 


Finnish Paper Industry Depressed 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
WasHIncTon, D. C., October 14, 1931—The Finnish 
paper and pulp industries continue depressed. Several of 
the sulphite mills are reported, in a recent cablegram from 
Helsingfors, to have closed temporarily in order to assist 
in reducing the output in this class of pulp. 
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; SUCTION ROLL: -- 


Ss in 


--- ON TISSUE 


Regardless of the kind of paper you make, the installation 
of Downingtown Adjustable Suction Rolls can undoubtedly 
be justified on a basis of production, economy or quality. 
This Suction Roll is installed in first press of the Down- 
on ingtown Removable Fourdrinier at the A. L. Adams 
“a Paper Co., Baldwinsville, Mass. Other manufacturers 
: , § of specialties have also found the Downingtown 
/ y — Suction Roll to be a sound investment. Our 
_ Catalog No. 103 completely describes the features 
of this modern suction roll. The Downingtown 
Manufacturing Company, Downingtown, Penna. 
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Demand for Paper Improves Slightly In Boston 


Orders for Writing Paper, Book Paper, and Announcement Lines, Received In Fairly Satis. 
factory Volume—Wrapping Paper Situation Rather Involved, With Quotations on South. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., October 12, 1931—The Boston paper 
market has maintained generally the slightly larger volume 
of business which recently developed and in some cases 
even greater improvement is noted among firms handling 
mill supplies for paper manufacturers. An indication of 
betterment is seen in more machinery business. Buying 
of paper as a whole, however, is conservative, and for im- 
mediate needs. With some, business has been rather 
spasmodic, but movements have taken place frequently 
enough to give encouragement to wholesalers. Writing 
paper continues to show a favorable tendency and there 
is, comparatively, a good amount of orders for announce- 
ment lines and book papers. The demand for paper for 
printers continues in practically the same volume as for 
the previous week, it is estimated. 

Wrapping paper, while the fall improvement hoped for 
has not yet developed as much as usual, is moving in 
moderate quantities. The weakness in No. 2 kraft and 
also in Southern kraft continues, with the No. 2 kraft 
quotable at .03%4 to .04 f. o. b. mill and Southern kraft 
.03% to .04, f. o. b. Boston. 

With the recent occasional warm days, even during the 
last week the seasonal specialties have been in demand to 
a certain extent. Some specialties used by bakers are 
moving well. 

. The box board market is rather spotty, although in some 
quarters the last two weeks have been productive of good 
demand. Card board has been spotty, like box board. 
Values of board remain at the same levels. 

With the exception of a few grades which have come to 
the fore in recent weeks, the paper stock market has been 
quiet, although conditions generally are a bit more en- 
couraging. There is more inquiry for No. 1 mixed papers, 
enough to make dealers feel that a better price will be 
obtained for this commodity before long. Kraft stock 
shows some weakness. 

Wheelwright Receivers Report 


George Alpert, Carl F. Woods and George W. Wheel- 
wright, receivers of the George W. Wheelwright Company, 
fifty-year-old paper manufacturing concern, with plants 
in Leominster and Hardwick, Mass., filed on October 6 in 
the Suffolk Superior Court a report and inventory show- 
ing that on August 11, when they took charge, the com- 
pany had assets of $845,172.98 and liabilities of $768,- 
052.71, among the latter being claims of unsecured 
creditors of $138,214.16, and notes deferred to other 
liabilities, with interest to Aug. 11, of $492,589.48. 

The court is informed by the report that the inventory, 
above all pledged stock, was on August 11 $328,688.18, 
including $222,102.88 in finished stock and $106,585.30 
raw and in process. The report recites that by cutting 
wages 5 per cent and shifting some men and dispensing 
with others, the receivers have effected an annual saving 
of $40,000. So far, the receivers say, they have not had 
to borrow any money, asserting that the savings thus 
effected with others contemplated should enable the busi- 
ness to operate without substantial loss. 

“Unfamiliar factors,” the report states, “the effect of 


ern Kraft and No. 2 Northern Kraft Decidedly Weak 


which may not be determined and appreciated immediateh 
make it essentia! that a longer operating period than 4 
month be considered before conclusions can be fairly 
drawn.” ; 

The first month’s operation, the receivers recite, showed 
$129,881 gross sales, with profit before depreciation oj 
$9,584, and after depreciation of $5,686. 

Net quick assets on August 11 were $457,562, and on 
September 12 were $465,565. The company has been 
carrying on business on too narrow a margin of profit, th 
receivers say, and assert that its difficulties have arisen 
from absence of a well-defined purchasing policy and from 
a lack of co-ordinating sales organization. ; 


News of the Trade 


Carter, Rice & Co. have been sending out folders 
printed on 20 Ib. substance, white Competition Bond, a 
sulphite paper for printing purposes to put them in line 
with prevailing business. The company is quoting this 
paper at 734 cents for single bundles, 614 cents for four 
bundles and 500 sheets at 7% cents. Tons are quoted at 
6 cents. The bundles weigh approximately 150 pounds. 

Oliver Richmond, in charge of the Strathmore Wedding 
line of the Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, 

Mass., has been in the offices of Carter, Rice & Corp. fora 
day or so in the interest of the promotion of this line and 
plans to call on the engraving trade. 

The Millers Falls Paper Company, Millers Falls, Mass., 
has put on the market a new line, Goshen Ledger, to be 
sold at the popular re-sale price of 18 cents a pound. John 
Carter & Co., Inc., are among the wholesalers handling 
this line. 

W. M. Lincoln, salesman for Spaulding & Tewksbury 
Company has returned from a honeymoon trip to Bar 
Harbor, Me. Mr. Lincoln was married to Miss Marion B. 
Tryon, daughter of Porter C. Tryon, of Springfield, Mass.. 
by the Rev. Mr. Souter, at Hingham, Mass., of the Con- 
gregational church of that place. After the ceremony they 
sailed from Boston on the SS Camden for Bar Harbor. 
Mrs. Lincoln is a graduate of the Springfield High School 
and of the New England Conservatory of Music. Mr. 
Lincoln has been salesman for the Spaulding & Tewksbury 
Company for six years. 

S. W. Bartlett, president of the Baird & Bartlett Com- 
pany, has returned from a ten days’ vacation at Whitefield, 
N. H., staying at the Mountain View Hotel. 

John R. Diggs, vice-president of the Albemarle Paper 
Manufacturing Company, Richmond, Va., called on the 
trade in New England two or three days last week. 

Blair B. Stringfellow, Jr., New England representative 
of the Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Company, with 
headquarters in Boston, has returned from a week’s visit 
to the mill at Richmond. 

Norman E. Scott, of the sales office, Boston, of the 
Deerfield Glassine Company, Monroe Bridge, Mass., re- 
cently returned from a fairly productive two weeks’ trip 
to the Middle West. He says that he did not find the 
market in that territory much different from that in the 
East, with most manufacturers operating as satisfactoril) 
as could be expected under the present conditions. 
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iE you could make paper just a 


little better in quality, you could 


take orders that you cannot handle now. 


There is no doubt the trend is toward better quality, and you 
must look to your Beaters when you begin to improve your 


sheet. 


Perhaps one more beater would accomplish that for you. 


“For lack of a nail the shoe was lost; 
For lack of a shoe the horse was lost; 


For lack of a horse the battle was lost.” 


And now—For lack of a Beater is your mill to be lost? 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY— 


DILTS MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
Fulton, New York 


Gentlemen: Without obligating ourselves, we 
would like to discuss with your representatives, 
certain details pertaining to our Beater Room. 


Company Name 


Address 


-Gpilts - 


MACHINE WORKS Inc. FULTON.N.Y. 
“‘Your Paper Is Made In Your Beaters” 


* This series of advertisements is reprinted by request as being the most timely and appropriate in the industry. 
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Ontario Paper Manufacturers Fairly Active 


Production and Sales of Fine Paper Mills, Light Weight Paper Plants, and Makers of Various 
Grades of Specialties, Well Up to Average—Box Board Demand Below Normal for Time 


of Year—Envelope Paper In Moderate Request 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., October 12, 1931.—With a slightly 
stimulated demand for the lower grades of book paper and 
a better call for the cheaper grades of bond paper the 
month in paper trade circles in Ontario has opened up 
fairly well, although there are other lines, of course, that 
are not moving so well. On the whole, however, there 
is little for the wholesaler to complain of when he con- 
siders the depressed condition of business generally, and 
when comparisons are formed the paper distributing firms 
find themselves in a much better position than many other 
departments of trade. Not all fine papers are moving in 
any volume. Coated stock, for instance, is in light de- 
mand just now, while ledgers and the better grades of 
bonds are undergoing a period of rather light sales. On 
the other hand, demand for writing papers has been show- 
ing some slight improvement. 

Wholesalers report considerably more enquiries for 
stock in fine papers generally but not all of them will 
result in sales. By some, however, it is taken as a sign of 
coming activity in the fine paper market generally. There 
is no marked change in the coarse paper section which has 
been operating lightly for the past several months. Poor 
demand for practically all lines of coarse paper, including 
kraft, has characterized the market for a considerable 
length of time now and this branch of the paper trade 
appears to have felt the hard times materially worse than 
fine paper lines, due probably to curtailment of retail busi- 
ness generally. Only a moderate demand for paper bags 
exists and mills and distributors are still operating in the 
face of competition from outside sources. 

In the manufacturing end of the paper trade there is a 
fair degree of activity so far as fine papers are concerned, 
although there are mills which are not operating to capac- 
ity. The general testimony amongst the paper manufac- 
turers is that it requires a lot of digging for sufficient ton- 
nage to keep the machines running full. Despite this, how- 
ever, the fine paper mills, light weight paper manufactur- 
ers, and makers of specialty lines, are averaging up pretty 
well in the way of production and sales. Demand for 
envelope paper is light and the paper converting trade 
generally, as represented by the envelope and manufac- 
tured stationery lines, is not using the paper that really 
good business would call for. While there is gradually 
increased activity in the box board department, the fact 
remains that the paper box industry has not yet entered 
upon its pre-Christmas operations and has to be content 
with the general run of current business. Usually at this 
time in previous years the box factories were humming 
with Christmas orders. 


Output Curtailed by Abitibi 
Due to the transfer of tonnage to the Sault Ste. Marie 


mill, production at the Iroquois division of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company has been curtailed by 325 tons 


daily, necessitating the closing down of four of the seven - 


large paper machines. This condition will continue 
throughout the winter, at least, according to T. E. Silver, 
mill manager. In order to provide employment for as 


many men as possible, the six-hour day has been adopted 
in many of the departments, including the paper mill, 
ground wood mill and mechanical department. The sul- 
phite mill is still on the eight-hour basis. As the result 
of the adoption of the six-hour shift only 175 men have 
been laid off, whereas, on the eight-hour basis, 350 would 
have been affected. 

While the lay-off in the Fall of the year may appear 
drastic, company officials explain, the Iroquois mill of the 
company has been fortunate in having run to capacity 
throughout the summer. During September with three 
machines running at the Sault, after a nine months’ shut- 
down, local operations were on a four-day-week basis. By 
a fortunate coincidence, considerable highway work in the 
district is being started by the Northern Development 
Branch and many of the men affected by the mill shut- 
down are finding work. The company is declared to have 
sufficient wood on hand, together with the usual supply 
purchased from the settlers, to last throughout the winter, 
and has suspended woods operations for one year. It is 
the practice yearly to let contracts for pulp-cutting, and 
it is estimated that in the neighborhood of 1,000 men are 
employed by the contractor in this capacity. It is antici- 
pated by the company that double the usual cut will be 
made in 1932. 


Will Investigate Pulpwood Losses 


Losses of pulpwood through deterioration in block piles 
and in other storage are being investigated by the Techni- 
cal Section of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, 
with a view to finding means for minimizing the loss of 
wood through decay. It has been decided that the Forest 
Products Laboratories of Canada, which is co-operating, 
will conduct a survey of pulpwood in block piles and in 
water storage at several representative pulp and paper 
plants in Eastern Canada, to find out the approximate 
amount and the nature of wood decay, as related to the 
length of time in storage, storage conditions, kinds of 
wood, etc. Samples will be taken for pathological studies, 
as well as for smail cooking tests. A suggestion to organ- 
ize field experiments on the deterioration of sound pulp- 
wood in experimental small piles under various conditions 
has been accepted. The work will require several years 
for its completicn and will be conducted by the Dominion 
Bureau of Plant Pathology in co-operation with one of the 
pulp and paper companies in the membership of the Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Association. 


Safety Work Among Corrugated Plants 


A. P. Costigane, secretary-engineer of the Ontario Pulp 
and Paper Makers’ Safety Association, has returned from 
a trip to London, Ont., in the course of which he visited 
the factories of Hygrade Corrugated Products and Lon- 
don Shipping Containers, Ltd., which were recently added 
to the pulp and paper group by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, and so automatically come under the super- 
vision of the association. Both of these plants are practic- 
ally new. The buildings are in first class condition, the 
house keeping is good and the machinery well guarded. So 
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Every Engineer Knows This Principle 
—It Saves Him Money 


Engineers know from ex- 

perience what happens 

when the ordinary straight- 

— sided V-Belt bends around 

a pulley. The top of the belt narrows, 

the bottom widens, the sides bulge out 
(Figure 1) as shown above. 


Try to fit this shape into 

the sheave groove and two 

facts become clear. (1) The 

oy belt will get excessive wear 
where it bulges---shorter life! (2) The 
whole side of the belt can not uniformly 
grip the pulley---a loss in drive efficiency. 


How different the V-belt with the pre- 
cisely engineered concave side (a Gates 
patent) the Gates Vulco. As this belt 
bends it assumes a shape that exactly fits 
the sheave groove (Figure 2). 


Two advantages. (1) This belt wears even- 
ly---longer life! (2) Its entire side width 
grips the pulley---full delivery of power. 


’ dy The V-BELT 


with the 


eave Side 


GATES Vurco ROPES 


Manufactured by The Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 
The World’s Largest Manufacturer of V-Belts 
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far during the current year, stated Mr. Costigane, the ac- 
cident record has been comparatively low and the addition 
of the corrugating concerns to the group should not add to 
the overhead costs of accidents. The managements of the 
corrugating firms are showing keen interest in accident 
prevention, stated Mr. Costigane. 


Paper Box Industry to Advertise 


As one of the results of the visit to Toronto of Louis 
Schulman, who is sponsoring the movement in the United 
States, the member firms of the Canadian Paper Box 
Manufacturers’ Association have inaugurated a Dominion- 
wide advertising campaign. The campaign will go largely 
to poster advertising and similar advertising matter all of 
which will be produced in Canada. There will also be 
window displays, stickers for envelopes and stationery and 
radio broadcasting. According to an announcement from 
the association office in Toronto “the program of advertis- 
ing covers more than the participation of the box manu- 
facturer. We are asking every associate member to take 
part in the campaign. The increasing prosperity of the 
paper box manufacturer must, of necessity, reflect in the 
increased prosperity of those supplying the trade. We 
want to make the people of the Dominion box conscious, 
and to that end we are asking you to co-operate with us 
in this endeavor. By uniting our effort it will not invoke 
a hardship on any one to participate in the campaign, but 
it cannot be a success unless everyone does his share to 
publish the desirability of increasing the use of paper 
boxes.” 

Notes and Jottings of the Trade 


A meeting of the directors of the Ontario Pulp and 
Paper Makers’ Safety Association has been called for the 
office of the organization, 509 Federal Building, Toronto, 
on October 23 in the forenoon. 

With the re-opening of the Canadian Paperboard Com- 
pany’s pulp mill at Frankford, the Quinte and Trent 
Valley Power Company, a subsidiary, is again disposing of 
a certain amount of power to the plant. The power com- 
pany supplies electrical energy to the Frankford, Camp- 
bellford and Toronto mills of the Canadian Paperboard 
Company. 

The Eastern Lumber Company, Ltd., head office Mont- 
real, has been granted a Dominion charter and will oper- 
ate in pulpwood and lumber. The authorized capital is 
$50,000. 

Elizabeth Duggan, daughter of the general superin- 
tendent of the Spruce Falls Pulp and Paper Company at 
Kapuskasing, narrowly escaped death by drowning when 
she was struck on the head by a stone thrown by a boy, 
while swimming. She was rescued by a boy who swam 
out from shore. 


New Schopper Catalog Out 


Testing machinery for paper and cardboard is concisely 
described in the new catalog just published by Louis 
Schopper, makers of material testing machines and scien- 
tific apparatus, of 77 Byrische Strasse, Leipzig, Germany. 
The booklet is profusely illustrated. 

It is worthy of note that Schopper paper testing instru- 
ments are used by the official Material Testing Boards and 
Bureaus of Standards, and are also widely used in the 
paper mills and by large paper consumers. Machines are 
supplied with graduations reading either in the metric 
or English systems, or both. 

Testing Machines, Inc., of 314 Broadway, New York, 
are sole agents for Louis Schopper in the United States 
and Canada. 
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Awards for Government Paper 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHIncTon, D. C., October 14, 1931.—The Goverp. 
ment Printing Office has announced the following paper 
awards: 

The Mathers-Lamm Paper Company will furnish 36,000 
pounds (7,200 sheets) of No. 2 quality, hard rolled binders 
board at 3.132 cents per pound, bids for which were te. 
ceived on September 25. 

The Stanford Paper Company will furnish 32,76 
pounds (140,000 sheets) of 38 x 40 supercalendered krait 
map paper at 8.3 cents per pounds and Reese & Reese, 
Inc., will furnish 10,725 pounds (30,300 sheets) of 26 x 
42 rope manila drumhead paper at 15.95 cents per pound, 
Bids for both of these items were received on September 
14. 

The Aetna Paper Company will furnish 10,000 pounds 
of salmon sulphite writing paper in 17 inch rolls at 5.68 
cents per pound and the Mathers-Lamm Paper Company 
will furnish 4,000 pounds of krinkled rope paper in 24 
inch rolls at 10.15 cents per pound. Bids for these items 
were received on September 11. 

The Mathers-Lamm Paper Company will furnish 40,000 
pounds (16,000 sheets) of No. 2 quality hard rolled binders 
board at 3.127 cents per pound and Reese & Reese, Inc, 
will furnish 3,000 pounds (150,000 sheets) of 23% x 32% 
20, 50 per cent rag light weight yellow manifold paper 
at 16.2 cents per pound. Bids for these items were re- 
ceived on September 4. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company will furnish 3,000 
sheets of 22 x 28 gray photo mount board at $49.50 per 
M and the Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 678 
pounds (2,500 sheets) of golden rod coated book paper 
at 11.75 cents per pound. Bids for these items were re- 
ceived on September 2. 

The R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 4,800 
pounds (50,000 sheets) of 20 x 25 125, 50 per cent rag 
blue antique cover paper at 7.75 cents per pound, bids for 
which were received on August 28. 

The Mathers-Lamm Paper Company will furnish 35,000 
pounds (21,400 sheets) of No. 2 quality hard rolled, 
binders board at 3.12 cents per pound and Herbert Linde- 
meyr will furnish 1,000 pounds of No. 1 gummed kraft 
paper at 7.1 cents per pound. Bids for these items were 
received on August 24. 

The R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 281 
pounds (2,800 sheets) of 21 x 32 100%, 75 per cent rag 
green ledger paper at $28.77 per unit of 500 sheets, bids 
for which were received on August 12. 

The Whitaker Paper Company will furnish 40,00 
pounds (400,000 sheets) of 25 x 38 100, antique book 
paper at 4.34 cents per pound, bids for which were re- 


The American Writing Paper Company will furnish 
4,800 pounds (50,000 sheets) of 20 x 25 inch, 50 per cent 
rag blue antique cover paper at 7.89 cents per pound, bids 
for which were received on July 22. 

The Mathers-Lamm Paper Company will furnish 3,000 
pounds of 9 x 12 manila offset tissue paper at 8.25 cents 
per pound, bids for which were received on July 15. 

The R. P. Andrews Paper Company will furnish 40,000 
pounds (16,000 sheets) of No. 2 quality hard rolled binders 
hoard at 3.15 cents per pound and Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company will furnish 5,000 sheets of 24 x 36 brown 
cloth lined paper at $127 per M. sheets. Bids for these 
items were received on July 13. 
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Waldron Heavy Duty Machine For Silk Crepe 


1Crepe It. 
MY 


Our Catalog 108 


describes crepeing machinery 
and the various ways of as- 
sembling equipment. For 
definite recommendations send 
us samples of stock and de- 
tails regarding exact type 
and width of goods to be 
manufactured. Inquiries are 
welcomed. 


For decorative ‘purposes and for an increasing variety 
of other new uses, crepeing is being applied to papers 
ranging from fine tissues up to fairly heavy krafts. If 
the requirements are softness, elasticity, improved 
attractiveness and “feel”—WALDRON Crepe Machinery 
will produce the desired quality for window display 
material, favors, paper flowers, napkins or kraft wrap- 


pings. 


The type of crepe and the production desired must be 
considered in the design of the crepeing machine used. 
Methods of coloring, softening, drying and winding 
vary according to the class and weight of stock to be 
processed. The extensive experience of Waldron engi- 
neers can be of real assistance in determining the right 
equipment for your particular product. 


JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


NEW YORK 
122 East 42nd Street 


CHICAGO PORTLAND. ORE. 
201 North Wells Street 311 Lewis Bldg. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Acme Folding Box Company has been incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of New York, with a capital 
stock of $50,000. Weberman & Goldstein, of 401. Broad- 
way, New York, were the attorneys. 

‘+e « 

The Server Paper Corporation, of Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
recently chartered under the laws of the State of New 
York, with a capital stock of $100,000. H. H. Lipsig, of 
225 Broadway, New York, was the attorney. 

ae 

Several paper houses have arranged to exhibit their 
products at the exhibition of the Purchasing Agents As- 
sociation of New York, which will be held in the Roof 
Garden of the: Hotel Pennsylvania on Tuesday, November 
17, including the Paterson Parchment Paper Company, 
the Lathrop Paper Company and the Spaulding Fibre 
Company. 

te ae 

W. L. Jones, Inc., of 96-98 Prince street, New York, 
one of the few old paper and twine houses, will have 
been in business for forty-two years on November 6, 1931. 
The late W. L. Jones started in business on November 6, 
1899. He died November 6, 1929, while on a hunting trip 
in Canada. The business was incorporated January 1, 
1930, with Clinton P. Jones as president. 

ee 2g 


The Waste Paper Institute, with headquarters in the ° 


Times Building, New York, which has in its membership 
the representative packers and dealers of paper stock al! 
over the United States, organized a New England Chap- 
ter at a meeting held in the Statler Hotel, Boston, on Wed- 
nesday, October 14. Arrangements for the meeting were 
in charge of Charles M. Haskins, executive secretary of 
the Institute, and a committee of Boston menbers. 
. 2s @ 

Charles M. Dickerson, United States Commercial At- 
tache at Cairo, Egypt, was the guest speaker at the week- 
ly luncheon and meeting of the Eastern Division of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, which was 
held at George’s Restaurant, New York, last Tuesday, 
October 13. Mr. Dickerson had just recently returned to 
the United States from Cairo and immediately before his 
return had completed a survey of conditions in Egypt, 
Palestine, Syria, Persia, Irak and adjoining countries. 
His account of his varied experiences during this survey 
was most interesting and illuminating and was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all present. ; 


Visitors from Central and South America 


_ Utica, N. Y.; October 13, 1931—A delegation of manu- 
facturers from Central and South America plan a tour 
of inspection of industrial plants in the eastern section of 
this country this month and they will visit this city. About 
75 manufacturers will make the inspection tour and a num- 
ber of prominent paper mill men will be included in the 
group. The men will be guests of the Utica Chamber of 
Commerce at a luncheon and prominent manufacturers of 
this city have been invited to attend for the purpose of 
discussing business affairs. 

The inspection tour is said to be sponsored by authorities 
at Washington and the plans call for starting from that 
city on October 14. Stops will be made at all leading in- 
dustrial cities. Among the other cities in this section to 


be visited are Rochester, Albany, Schenectady, Buffalo and 
several others. 
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Specifications Committee Appointed 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., October 14, 1931—F. P. Veitch, 
chairman of the Paper Specifications Committee of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Printing has appointed 
a subcommittee to work on paper specifications for the 
Government Printing Office for the fiscal year beginning 
March 1, 1932. 

The subcommittee is composed of Ansel Wold, E. E, 
Emerson, William Kerwin, and Byron L. Welmhoii. [It 
has already had a meeting and will continue until such 
specification changes are made as are deemed necessary, 

Ansel Wold, who is clerk of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Printing has stated that if paper manufac- 
turers have any suggestions to make as to changes they 
think necessary in the present specifications that the sub- 
committee will be glad to hear from them. Mr. Wold 
has always shown a desire to cooperate with the trade in 
these specifications when it has been at all possible. The 
new specifications have to be completed and ready for the 
Joint Committee when Congress convenes on the first 
Monday in December. 


Carthage Pulp Operating As Usual 


William C. Rommel, president of the Carthage Pulp and 
Board Company, Inc., Carthage, N. Y., writes as follows: 

“The writer has just returned to his office after an em- 
ergency operation for appendicitis and notes in the Paper 
TRADE JOURNAL of September 3 on page 44 a statement 
that the Carthage Pulp and Board Company, Inc.. has been 
taken over by Jefferson County. 

“We wish that you would clarify this matter as we have 
had some embarrassing inquiries regarding our financial 
condition due to the fact that a number of our suppliers 
have misinterpreted your article. As a matter of fact, 
our property has not been taken over by Jefferson County 
and we are operating as usual. Jefferson County has no 
intention of operating the mill, but has merely bought up 
the tax receipts in view of the fact that no one else was 
willing to advance the tax money.” 


R. F. Bellack Made Advertising Manager 


The Whiting-Plover Paper Company of Stevens Point, 
Wis., manufacturers of rag-content bond and ledger papers, 
announces the appointment of R. F. Bellack to the newly- 
created position of advertising manager. In addition to 
advertising agency experience, Mr. Bellack has served as 
manager of a printing plant, and is thoroughly acquainted 
with the printer’s problems. ; 

In addition to its usual quota of business paper advertis- 
ing, the Whiting-Plover Paper Company expects to i- 
crease the value of its service to printers through the pro- 
duction of more and better helps in production and selling. 


Ground Wood Producers Meet 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., October 14, 1931—Representa- 
tives of ground wood producers in European countries 
with the exception of Russia, attended a conference held in 
Stockholm recently for the purpose of discussing the ad- 
visability and possibility of reaching an agreement on re- 
ducing their output according to a report from Trade Com- 
missioner Dahl at Stockholm. Representatives of pulp 
producers in Sweden, Finland, Norway, Germany, Austria 
and Czechoslovakia were present. 
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Fictena this 


“GIANT” 


at work on YOUR jobs! 


HE Elwell-Parker Type ERN 
Truck. It is powerful—far be- 
yond the exacting demands of the 
day’s job. 
It is in perfect balance, but has no 


surplus weight. 


Is is quick and responsive, in 


motion. 


And, true to character, it shoulders 
up the load in one mighty swing, heads 
off on the trip and comes rolling 
back for more—all in those smooth, 
easy moves that come only from sur- 
plus power under perfect control. A 
new design in the steering mechan- 
ism makes steering surprisingly easy. 

Type ERN is Elwell-Parker’s 


heaviest duty, tilting, fork type truck. 
A thorough examination of these 


illustrations will impress you with 
the thoroughness, the soundness, and 
the ruggedness of its design. 

Heavy duty tires, larger bearings, 
more powerful motors—every part 
is built to meet the demands of 
unusual service in handling loads 
beyond the wheelbase with or with- 
out skids. All Elwell-Parker safety 


features have been incorporated. 


To fit the exact needs of particular 
industries,we also build this machine 
with telescoping uprights, and can 
furnish it with crane or with various 
load-handling accessories, giving it a 
practically universal application. 

Elwell-Parker Engineers,constant- 
ly studying new trends in mechanical 
transportation, are soundly antici- 
pating industrial requirements years 


hence. Your Elwell-Parker Truck, 
therefore, is not merely an efficient, 
earning tool for today, but forthe long 
reach ahead when fractional savings 
will be of more and more importance. 

Ask us for full particulars. The 
Elwell-Parker Electric Company, 
4500 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS, 
TRACTORS AND CRANES FOR OVER A QUARTER CENTURY 
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CONS TRUCTION 


NEWS— 


Construction News 


Erie, Pa——The H. F. Watson Mills, Division of the 
Rubberoid Company, 143 East 16th street, specializing 
in the production of roofing papers and kindred stocks, 
has plans in progress for the construction of a new build- 
ing at its plant, to be one-story, about 80 x 200 feet, de- 
signed primarily for storage and distributing service, with 
portion reserved for general manufacturing operations, 
raw materials, etc. It is reported to cost about $35,000, 
with equipment. The company is a subsidiary of the 
Rubberoid Company, 95 Madison avenue, New York, 
manufacturer of roofing products, etc. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The Patterson-Pacific Parch- 
ment Company, San Francisco, paper specialties, has ap- 
proved plans for a new building at 68 Rincon avenue, to 
be used for storage, distributing and general operating 
service. It will be three-story and basement, reported to 
cost about $30,000 with equipment. General building 
contract has been let to Harry C. Knight; 327 Seventeenth 
street, Oakland, Cal. F. H. Slocombe, 3830 Harrison 
street, Berkeley, Cal., is architect. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The Excellent Paper Box Com- 
pany, recently organized by Albert Proval, 365 Sackman 
street, Brooklyn, and associates, with capital of $20,000, 
contemplates early operation of local plant for manufac- 
ture of paper and cardboard boxes and containers. David 
Weiss, 224 Clinton street, New York, is one of the or- 
ganizers of new company. 

Mechanicville, N. Y.—The West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper Company, 230 Park avenue, New York, will make 
improvements in equipment at mill at Mechanicville, in- 
cluding installation of new electric motors, control equip- 
ment and accessories to cost about $30,000, for which 
contract has recently been placed. Work on program will 
be placed under way at once. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Kalamazoo Paper Company 
is pushing construction of a new one-story building at its 
plant, reported to cost close to $20,000, with equipment. 

Spring Grove, Pa.—The P. H. Glatfelter Company 
has resumed operations at its local mill, specializing in 
the production of writing papers and book stocks, and is 
expected to give employment to close to normal working 
quota. The mill has been on a curtailed schedule for 
a number of months. 

Kaukauna, Wis.—The Thilmany Pulp and Paper 
Company, Kaukauna, will defer erection of proposed new 
addition, recently referred to in these columns, until after 
the first of the year. It will be one and two-story type. 
Estimated cost has not been announced. The unit will be 
designed primarily for storage and distributing service. 

Appleton, Wis.—The Board of Trustees, Lawrence 
College, has received a gift of $100,000 from J. A. Kim- 
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berly of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, \Vis,, 
to be used for the purchase of new equipment for the In- 
stitute of Paper Chemistry, including pulp-making ma- 
chinery and accessory apparatus. It is understood that a 
portion of the fund will be used for an extension in the 
Institute. Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of Lawrence 
College, is director of the Institute. 

Savannah, Ga.—The Georgia Forestry Association, 
Atlanta, T. Guy Woolford, president, has arranged for 
the establishment of proposed new pine pulp mill for ex- 
perimental work at Savannah, where the city has agreed 
to furnish a building along the waterfront. A fund of 
$70,000 is available for the plant, which will be used to 
determine the suitability of Georgia slash pine for news- 
print production. The Chemical Foundation, Inc., 654 
Madison avenue, New York, has made a substantial con- 
tribution for the project. 

Port Huron, Mich.—The Dunn Sulphite Paper Com- 
pany, Port Huron, has work in progress on a new addi- 
tion to mill, and expects to have structure ready for serv- 
ice at an early cate. It will be one-story, reported to cost 
about $25,000, including equipment. 

Salem, Mass.—Donnell & Mudge, Ocean avenue and 
Canal street, have completed plans for the construction of 
a new plant unit on Canal street, to be used for the pro- 
duction of asbestos shingles. It will be two-story, report- 
ed to cost about $30,000, with equipment. Building con- 
tract has been awarded to Pitman & Brown Company, 11 
Washington street, Salem, and work will be placed under 
way at once. 

Aurora, Ill— Miller, Bryant, Pierce & Co., 223 South 
River street, manufacturers of carbon papers, etc., will 
defer the erection of their proposed new plant addition 
until some time after the first of the year. As previously 
reported in these columns, plans for the structure have 
been completed by Frank D. Chase, Inc., 720 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, IIl., architect and engineer, 
consisting of a three-story side addition, as well as con- 
struction of a fourth floor on present three-story unit, 
reported to cost over $85,000, including equipment. 

San Francisco, Cal.—The Zellerbach Paper Company, 
534 Battery street, has organized a new department to 
handle sales and distribution for products of the Lily- 
Tulip Company, 122 East Forty-second street, New York, 
with main plant at College Point, L. I. The distribution 
will include the Pacific Coast territory for paper drinking 
cups and other paper containers. 

New York, N. Y.—The Kent Paper Company, 329 
East 29th street, has leased a floor in the new building 
of Topping Brothers, Inc., at 157-61 Varick street, con- 
necting with 57-59 Van Dam street, totaling about 17, 
500 square feet of space, and will use for storage and dis- 
tributing service. 
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SULPHITE PROCESS 


by R. N. Miller and W. H. Swanson 
M. W. Bray, R. Soderquist, T. M. Andrews, 


Ww. H. 


The papers which constitute this book appeared 
originally in the trade and technological journals as 
current reports of the progress of investigations 
under way at the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory for a period of about six years begin- 
ning with 1921. This information is the accumu- 
lation of years of experience. The method by 
which sulphite with the desired properties is to be 


Mansson 


made, the conditions under which it must be cooked, 
the equipment, 
operation and materials are all fully covered in this 
Included in this volume also is “Sulphite 


the strength of acid to be used, 


book. 
Pulp from Spruce” by Donald E. Cable. 


PRICE $3.00 


PAPER MAKING MATERIALS 


by Clarence J. West 


In this edition, the literature has not only been 
brought up to ‘date, but many additions have been 
made to the earlier work. 

The paper making materials have been listed in 
dictionary style under the common and _ botanical 
samen, the references being given only under the 
atter. 

Books and articles are listed under the author (or 
title) in the dictionary arrangement, and to refer 


under each material, to the author, and the year of 
publication. 


This list includes all the woods tested at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, as well as many tested by the 


Imperial Institute of Great Britain and by other 
workers, 


PRICE $3.00 


PAPER TESTING METHODS 


Method of procedure for adoption of official paper 
testing methods by the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry. The work on stand- 
ardization of paper testing methods is divided as fol- 
lows: Microscopic, Physical, Optical 
Tests for Special Uses of Paper. 


Chemical, 


A number of new proposed methods and testing in- 
struments are described, and much of the text has 


been rewritten wherever found necessary as a result 


of developments since the previous edition. 


PRICE $3.00 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PAPER MAKING, 1900—1928 


by Clarence J. West 


Limited Edition. Order Now 


A complete record of the literature relating to the 


manufacturing of pulps and papers published through- 
out the world from 1900 to September 1928. 


PRICE $10.00 


Published b 
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GEORGIA’S EXPERIMENTAL MILL 

The state forestry board of Georgia has selected Sa- 
vannah as the site for an experimental wood pulp and 
paper research plant, and announced the Chemical Foun- 
dation, Inc., of New York, as the donor of $50,000, with 
which to carry on the work. 

The state must provide $20,000 in 1932 and 1933 to 
be added to this amount in order that the desirability of 
southern woods for pulp and paper manufacture may 
be learned, and Dr. Charles H. Herty, nationally known 
chemist and research engineer, will be in charge of the 
work. 

Announcement of the gift and selection of the mill site 
was made following a special meeting of the board in 
the office of Governor Russell. Cordele, Brunswick, Al- 
bany, Waycross and Savannah submitted sealed bids on 
the site for the experimental plant, but the Savannah of- 
fer was accepted with the stipulation that certain details 
be outlined in writing. 

Members of the board said the Savannah offer included 
a building of adequate size located along the water front 
and valued at approximately $15,000. In addition ade- 
quate light, power, water, and floor space was offered, 
free of cost. It was also agreed that 100 cords of wood 
would be delivered at the plant per year free of cost. 

The offer of $50,000 by the Chemical Foundation, Inc., 
was made through a letter signed by Francis P. Garvin, 
president of the foundation, and directed to Governor 
Russell as president of the forestry board. 

“The Chemical Foundation, Inc.,” it read in part, “here- 
with takes pleasure in pledging the sum of $50,000 to the 
state of Georgia through its state board of forestry, the 
sum to be used for the purchase of equipment, or of en- 
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dowment of such a pulp and paper research plant. It jg 
intended that this sum, or so much thereof as may be 
needed, shall be used for the purchase of equipment by 
the foundation under the direction of and with the ap. 
proval of Dr. Charles H. Herty. 

“The foundation will file with you on or before January 
1, 1932, receipted bills for equipment purchased, together 
with any unexpended balance, if there be such, which may 
be utilized as endowment fund for the research work of 
the state board of forestry.” 

Bonnell H. Stone, of Blairsville, member of the board, 
said Dr. Herty would supervise the selection and construc- 
tion of equipment for the research plant, which should be 
in operation by the first of the year. Dr. Herty will be 
in complete charge of this phase of the forestry work, he 
said, while Dr. S. W. McCallie will head the geological 
survey and B. M. Luffburrow, state forester, the state 
forest service. 

The forest service and geological departments were 
merged under a bill adopted in the recent legislative ses- 
sion, effective January 1. 

Mr. Stone also said that wood from all counties of the 
state would be utilized in the experimental work, the pines 
from the mountain and Piedmont section being chosen 
first. The findings of Dr. Herty and his associates will 
“be free to the world,” he said, as the plant will be a 
strictly state institution. 


AIR TRANSPORTATION EXPANDS 

Larger use of air transportation by corporations is re- 
corded in the returns to a questionnaire sent to 1,000 con- 
panies capitalized in excess of $100,000, of which 784 
firms responded. 

This questionnaire sent out by United Air Lines, on 
whose transcontinental, middle West, inter-mountain and 
Pacific Coast lines planes fly approximately 1,000,000 miles 
a month, revealed that seventy-five per cent of the firms 
find the need for air travel in business increasing and 
sixty-five per cent of these firms stated their executives 
and representatives. are traveling by air. The average 
number from each firm using air transport in business 
regularly was four. Of the various sections of the coun- 
try represented, Western States showed a slightly larger 
percentage than the middle West, South and East. Repre- 
sentation by departments listed for the 784 firms using air 
travel regularly were in order: Executives, sales, traffic, 
service, inspection and engineering. The questionnaire, re- 
ported United Air Lines officials, shows a substantial in- 
crease in the use of airplanes by business firms over a 
year ago. 

A compilation by United Air Lines shows that half of 
more than 600,000 people flown on domestic or foreign 
lines operated by American companies in the last eighteen 
months covered slightly under 250 miles, a gain of sixty- 
seven miles over the previous report. The average distance 
flown by United Air Lines during recent months, however, 
has been 650 miles due largely to its transcontinental oper- 
ation where the average flight is around 1,000 miles. 
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The report made by United Air Lines, which carries in 
excess Of half the nation’s air mail, shows also that while 
the volume of air mail has been rapidly increased the cost 
of transporting domestic air mail per pound and per mile 
has declined sharply in the last seven years due to in- 
creased efficiency in operation and the growing volume of 
mail, express and passenger traffic. 


New TAPPI Members 


F. Dwight Campbell, chief engineer of the Continental 
Paper Company, Ridgefield Park, N. J. is a 1910 graduate 
of Stevens Institute of Technology and was formerly chief 
engineer of the Elizabeth, N. J. plant of Durant Motors 
and the Kearny, N. J. plant of the Western Electric Com- 
pany. 

Frederick S. Crysler is a student at the New York 
State College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 

\V. G. Heinmuller graduated from the Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. in 1913 and has since been chief chemist 
of the Kalamazoo, Michigan plant of the Kalbfleisch 
Corporation. 

John I. Kelley, sales and development engineer of the 
Moore & White Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is a graduate 
of the Drexel Institute of Philadelphia and has been an 
engineer for E, I. duPont de Nemours, Wilmington, Del- 
aware, the Dodgem Corporation, Lawrence, Mass., and 
E. G. Boyer Company, Philadelphia. 

Frederick Kranzler, chemist of the Continental Paper 
Company, Bogota, N. J. is a 1925 graduate of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and was formerly a re- 
search chemist for the Brooklyn Union Gas Company. 

William J. Nolan is a present student at the University 
of Michigan and for the past two years was a research 
chemical engineer for the Champion Fibre Company, Can- 
ton, N. C. Mr. Nolan is a 1929 graduate of the Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

R. R. Renick, chief chemist and assistant superintendent 
of the lliff-Bruff Chemical Company, a division of the 
Swann Corporation, makers of alum and other chemicals, 


| at Hoopeston, IIl., was formerly factory superintendent 


of the Charleston, S. C. plant of the Phosphate Products 
Corporation, and chemist at the Chicago Heights plant of 
the Victor Chemical Works. 


American Writing Makes Good Report 


The American Writing Paper Company on August 31, 
1931 had current assets of $3,046,820 and current liabili- 
ties of only $364,459, a ratio of 8.36 to one. A year prev- 
ious current assets were $4,117,520 and current liabilities 
were $671,395, the ratio at that time being 6.13 to 1. 

The principal decline in current assets during the year 
Was in inventories, which were nearly $600,000 lower on 
the latter date, while accounts receivable were down about 
$300,000. The principal decline in current liabilities was 
in accounts payable, which declined about $150,000, while 
reserve for taxes was off $45,000, and there were no divi- 
dends payable compared with $89,266 on August 31, 1930. 

The American Writing Paper Company on August 31, 
1931, had outstanding $5,188,500 of 6% first mortgage 
bonds. Net current assets of $2,682,461 were almost equal 
to the total amount of bonds outstanding, while plant and 
equipment, after depreciation, was carried at $11,962,491. 
Thus net current assets are equal to $517 per thousand- 
dollar bond, and the total of net current assets and plant 
and equipment amounting to $14,644,952 is equal to $2,822 
per $1,000 bond. 
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TAPPI Notes 


William J. Nolan has resigned his position as research 
chemist at the Champion Fibre Company and is now in 
the graduate school of the University of Michigan. 

E. H. Lougheed, formerly chemist of the Manitoba 
Paper Company, is now chemist at the Sault Ste. Marie 
mill of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company. 

Vernon B. Waterman, formerly chemist at the Camas, 
Wash., mill of the Crown Willamette Paper Company, is 
now a student at the Institute of Paper Chemistry, Apple- 
ton, Wis. 

G. F. Kennedy, who has been in the naval stores depart- 
ment of the Hercules Powder Company, is now selling 
pulp in New England for Parsons & Whittemore. 

W. H. Graebner, of the Marathon Paper Mills, has been 
transferred from the Rothschild, Wis., to the Menasha, 
Wis., mill. 

C. R. Swett has resigned his position as research chem- 
ist of the Hooker Electrochemical Company and is at 
present located at 1012 Wisconsin avenue, Gladstone, 
Mich. 

H. L. Joachim has resigned his position as mill manager 
of the Manayunk, Pa., mill of the Container Corporation 
of America and has established a general paper mill con- 
sulting business with headquarters at 280 Madison avenue, 
New York. 

Axel Klingberg, formerly chief chemist of the Puget 
Sound Pulp and Timber Company, Everett, Wash., is now 
located at Port Angeles, Wash., with the Washington 
Pulp and Paper Company. 

Gunnar Sundstrom has left the Bogalusa Paper Com- 
pany to become engineer with Ostrands Sulfatfabrik, 
Skonvik, Sweden. 

Albert E. Conklin, formerly chemist for the Berkshire 
Coated Paper Company, Great Barrington, Mass., is now 
with C. A. Reed Company, Williamsport, Pa., makers of 
crepe specialties. 

C. E. Carpenter has been transferred from the Chicago 
headquarters of the Container Corporation of America to 
the Cincinnati mill of the same company. 

Gaither Zinkan, who was formerly engineer for the 
Management Engineering and Development Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, is now in the sales department of the Sat- 
urday Night Press, Toronto, Ontario. 

C. J. Nordenswan formerly in charge of wood pulp re- 
search for the Hercules Powder Company is now in Fin- 
land but soon expects to return to America. 

Homer Eaton formerly chemical engineer for the 
Newton Falls Paper Company and the Dorr Company is 
now the Rag Content Manufacturers Association’s re- 
search fellow at the Institute of Paper Chemistry. 

Fred Wohlers president of the Container Testing 
Laboratories, New York has recently opened a similar 
laboratory in Paris, France. 

G. I. Cooper formerly research chemist at the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Mass., is 
now chief chemist of the Federal Paper Board Company, 
Bogota, N. J. 

John B. Calkin formerly research chemist at the Den- 
nison Manufacturing Company, is now the Arkwright cel- 
lulose chemistry research fellow at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 


Pulp Products Co. Incorporates 


Standard Pulp Products Company, Inc., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New York with a capital stock of $500,000. The 
United States Corporation Company were the attorneys. 


In 1884, Hilaire de Char- 
donnet, a French noble- 
man, patented a process 
for manufacturing artifi- 
cial silk, which consisted 
in forcing nitrocellulose 
through fine capillary 
openings. 
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No. 2 of a series of advertisements tracing the 
development and uses of modern chemicals 


gine the days of the early Chinese 


and Egyptians, the non-nitrogenous 
skeleton of plants— generally known 
nowadays as cellulose—has been em- 
ployed in making many of mankind’s 
most useful commodities. 

To the modern, resourceful chemical 
engineer has fallen the task of taking 
vegetable fibre and magically transform- 
ing it into products of usefulness and 
beauty... articles which greatly affect 
habits of living and introduce important 
innovations throughout industry. 

The Paris exposition of 1889 saw the 
first gown designed entirely from man- 
made silks. The gossamer fabric startled 
the skeptical world and marked the birth 
of rayon, which, as the world now knows, 
is woven from chemically treated cellulose. 

Today, cellulose is the basic ingredient 


of paper, photographic film, explosives, 


Pos 


paints, lacquers, textiles, celluloid prod- 
ucts, toilet articles, radio parts, airplane 
dope, synthetic leather, synthetic wood, 
hats, rope, twine, wrapping material, 
wallboard and countless other products 
...all of which form a remarkable tes- 
timonial to the ingenuity of the modern 
chemical industry. 

It is hazardous to predict what the 
future holds in store for commodities 
made from chemically processed cellu- 
lose. Even if chemical science contrib- 
uted no future cellulose products, the 
thousands of articles now made from this 
essential basic material would rank high 
in the history of chemical achievement. 
Knowing the importance of high-grade chemi- 
cals of dependable purity and uniformity in 
modern manufacturing processes, leading manu- 


facturers of cellulose products come to Mathieson 
for caustic soda, chlorine, soda ash and ammonia. 


7 . 


Soda Ash...Caustic Soda... Bicarbonate of Soda...H T H (Hypochlorite)... Liquid Chlorine 
«..Bleaching Powder... Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua... PURITE (Fused Soda Ash) 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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The Determination of Moisture in Wood 


And Lap Pulp 


By Merrill A. Youtz' and Byron E. Lauer? 


In the determination of moisture by the Xylene Volumetric 
Method ®* accurate results may be obtained very easily by a modi- 
fication of this method. This consists of refluxing the xylene- 
water mixture from the chips and collecting the water in a trap 
similar to that used in the petroleum industry for the determination 
of water in oils and greases.’ 

The apparatus as assembled for this determination is shown 
in Fig. 1. This apparatus consists of a graduated glass trap 
from which condensed solvent overflows ‘through a conveyor tube 
back into the boiling flask of 500 c.c or larger capacity. The 
upper end of the glass trap is connected to a reflux condenser. 
The vapor passes upward from the flask through the conveyor 
tube into the condenser where it is condensed and allowed to 
drop back into the glass trap. Here the condensed liquid sepa- 
rates into two layers. The water being the heavier settles to the 
bottom of the trap and accumulates there. The xylene remains 
in the upper layer and, as ‘the pocket of the trap becomes filled, 
overflows through the conveyor tube into the flask. Holes in 
the side of the conveyor tube near the bottom prevent the for- 
mation of a liquid seal by the retention of condensate in the 
tube. The top of the condenser should be protected by a drying 
tube especially when the humidity is high. For substances of 
unknown and perhaps large moisture content, the trap may ad- 
vantageously be modified by fusing a glass stop cock to the lower 
end of the trap to provide a means of draining the trap, if 
necessary, during the distillation. 


Procedure 


The following procedure may be followed: 

The wood or pulp sample is broken up into pieces small 
enough to pass through the mouth of the flask, is weighed, and the 
weight recorded. Precaution should be observed ‘that the moisture 
in the sample does not exceed the capacity of the graduated 
pocket. The sample is placed in the flask and covered with 
xylene. A volume of 150 to 200 c.c. will generally be sufficient. 
The apparatus is assembled and the xylene boiled until globules 
of water can no longer be seen falling through the layer of 
xylene in the trap. This takes from 20 to 40 minutes. No harm 


'Member TAPPI, Research Director, Northern Paper Mills. 

* Research Chemist, Northern Paper Mills. 

*Method Number 13. Forest Products Laboratory Bulletin ‘Chemical 
Analysis of Pulps and Pulp Woods” August 1928, 

* Schwalbe, Zeit, ae Chem, 21:408 (1908). 

* Dean-Stark Water Determination Apparatus. It is obtainable from most 
chemical apparatus supply houses. Larger capacity traps are available or 
may be readily constructed. 
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can result, however, from allowing the distillation to continue 
for a longer time. The water which has been removed from the 
sample is determined by cooling the trap and reading the volume 
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on the graduations of the trap. The percent moisture in the 
material is calculated by means of the following formula: 


Volume of water ; 
—_—_—_—_—————- X_ 100 = _ Percent moisture. 

Weight of sample 

If the trap is not cooled the result should be corrected by 
multiplying it by the density of water at the temperature at which 
the reading was made and adding the solubility of water in the 
xylene. Since these tend to cancel one another and are very 
small they may be neglected for the ordinary temperatures at 
which the volume of water will be read. 

The results obtained by using this method in comparison with 
those obtained by using the ordinary distillation method are 
given in Table I. 

TABLE I 
4 COMPARISON OF THE RESULTS OBTAINED IN MOISTURE 


DETERMINATIONS BY THE ORDINARY DISTILLATION 
METHOD AND THE REFLUX METHOD 


Material Tested Reflux Method Distillation Method 
25, 25.2 


DE ED. va cdvcsersccsesenson 25.8 5.2 
DE scccsn ce wcane cose ss 16.8 16.3 
eee reer 18.75 17.95 
PE ccekacneansaee shen ne 15.72 15.5 
EP errr errr Try 23.7 24.4 
EY cenaws isuevénsssassaebss 22.75 22.65 
PPD ciskacesths 0000s en ex 5 ee 67.3 
PDD pcnvseeksrase4 oeraveste 66.0 65.6 


An inspection of Table I reveals that results obtained in the 
two distillation methods are very nearly alike. This is to be 
expected since in all cases an excess of xylene was probably 
used in the straight distillation method. This similarity is carried 
to the moisture determination of the pulp lap. There does, how- 
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ever, seem to be a slight tendency for the moisture t range 
somewhat higher in the reflux method as compared to the djs. 
tillation method especially in the determination of moisture jp 


the chips. It is possible that the reflux method provides a better 
penetration and removal of moisture than the straight distij}. 
ation. The fact that this slight difference is less pronounced 
in the case of pulp lap and sawdust also bears out this assumption 
Conclusions 

In comparing the two distillation methods, there are several 
advantages which favor the reflux method. At the outset, 
close observation is not required during the test, a_ heater 


is put in place, water started running through the condenser and 
the distillation proceeds without further attention, The apparatus 
is more easily cleaned than the one using a distilling flask, con. 
denser and graduated cylinders. In addition, the moisture deter- 
mination may be carried out with assurance of results on material 
in as large pieces as can be inserted into the flask with no fear 
that the xylene may be distilled off before the moisture is com- 
pletely removed from the sample. 

The reflux method provides the same advantages over the oven 
drying method that are exhibited by tthe straight distillation 
method, namely, (1) only one weighing is required; (2) The 
results are available in a few minutes instead of many hours; (3) 
There is no chance of including other volatile substances than 
water such as turpentine, etc.; (4) The water removal is more 
nearly complete; (5) There is no chance of oxidizing the wood 
by prolonged heating. 


Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts and Bibliography of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


For photostatic copies of articles appearing in the Abstract 
Section, address the chairman of the Abstracts Committee, Dr. 
Clarence J. West, National Research Council, 2lst and B 
Streets, Washington, D. C. The charge for this service is: 
Photostats 9 x 11 inches, 18 cents each; 18 x 11 inches, 35 cents 
each; 22 x 18 inches, 70 cents each; minimum charge, 50 cents. 
Payment should be made upon receipt of invoice. Copies of 
United States patents may be obtained from the U. S. Patent 
Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each. Send currency 
not stamps. 


Miscellaneous Pulping Methods 


Method of Producing Pulp. Erwin H. Hussey assignor to 
The Bauer Bros. Co. U. S. pat. 1,795,603 (March 10, 1931).— 
Material such as wood chips is disintegrated in the presence oi 
sufficient water to thoroughly impregnate the material but 
without any substantial excess of water; further reduction and 
disintegration is effected (suitably by rotating disks) in the 
presence of a large quantity of water, followed by rolling, press- 
ing and squeezing of the material, without appreciable cutting, 
between rotating, relatively movable disks having teeth inclined 
in an opposite direction to the direction of rotation.—A.P.-C. 

Production of Easy-Bleaching Pulp. O. A. Miiller. Brit. 
pat. 340,164 (Feb. 9, 1929).—Easy-bleaching pulp is made from 
wood by treating, after chlorination while moist, with a mixture 
of a water-soluble organic solvent such as alcohol and an inor- 
ganic acid such as hydrochloric acid; by using boiling alcohol 
on the counter-current principle the chlorolignin is extracted 
and the cellulose can be purified by further treatment with fresh 
alcohol. Methanol, acetone, glacial acetic acid, propyl alcohol, 
phenol, etc., also may be used.—A.P.-C. 
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Disintegrating Wood, Waldemar O. Mitscherling assignor to 
Albert M. Johnson. U. S. pat. 1,793,711 (Feb. 24, 1931).—In 
disintegrating wood to form a product which is suitable for 
paper or rayon manufacture, the wood is subjected to a partial 
vacuum to remove volatile constituents and is then subjected to 
a relatively high gas pressure until the cells of the wood are 
permeated with the compressed gas, and the pressure is then 
suddenly released.—A.P.-C. 

Process for the Manufacture of Pulp from Very Woody or 
Heavily Incrusted Raw Materials from Plants Rich in Pento- 
sane. Verein fur chemische Industrie Akt. Ges. Frankfurt a.M 
Ger. pat. 507,869 (May 21, 1926).—Experiments have shown 
that hard woods, after a softening in solutions of mildly acting 
alkalies or acids, assumes a condition, unexpectedly fast, which 
causes a mechanical separation of the single fibers without dam- 
age to the fibers by means of a machine commonly used in pulp 
manufacture, such as a kollergang or similar machines. The 
invention does not include the conifers, only such raw ma- 
terials from plants, as beech wood, bamboo stalks and similar 
substances, which are cut up into small pieces and softened with 
mildly acting solutions of alkalies or acids, then defibered and 
then subjected to another treatment with chlorine and alkali, 
whereby the liquid used is separated from the pulp before each 
treatment.—J.F.O. 

Process for the Production of Cellulose. Otto Sido and Her- 
mann Wiederhold, Berlin. Ger. pat. 505,589 (Aug. 18, 1929).— 
The difficulties in the decomposition of wood by solutions of 
ammonia are avoided by using a cyanide or cyanate solution as 
cooking liquor which forms ammonia by saponification with 
water.—J.F.O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Pulp. Heinrich Korber, 
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Vienna. Aust. pat. 120,351 (Jan. 15, 1930).—The pulp which is 
ynbleached is treated with hydrocarbons, preferably hydrated 
aromatic hydrocarbons, such as hydrated naphthalene and simi- 
lar substances. The material is added in the beaters in an 
emulsified state, for example, by the use of a soap as emulsify- 
ing material.—J.F.O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Pulp From the Fibrous Ma- 
terials of Plants, Such as Straw. Carl Leyst-Kuchenmeister, 
Berlin. Ger. pat. 505,400 (July 7, 1927).—The idea of the in- 
yention is the use of decomposition liquors which contain the 
calcium salt of sulphuric acid and nitric acids or a mixture in 
the presence of an excess of calcium oxide. By the use of such 
liquors, the regeneration of the waste liquors is done away with 
since in this case the waste liquors can be used directly as fer- 
tilizers. For example, a raw material similar to straw is cooked 
for 5 to 6 hours at a pressure of 5 to 6 atmospheres with a 
liquor which contains 12 to 20 per cent slaked lime, 6 per cent 
sulphuric acid or 5 per cent nitric acid, and in such a relation 
that six parts of liquor is used to one part of the dried raw 
material.—J.F.O. 

Process for the Decomposition of Materials Containing Cellu- 
lose, Such as Wood, Straw and Similar Substances. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie Akt. Ges. Frankfurt a.M. Ger. pat. (July 
22, 1926).—It has been found that materials containing cellulose 
such as wood, straw and similar substances can be decomposed 
in an easy manner with a very good yield if the materials are 
treated with the fumes of nitric acid. For example air at a 
temperature of 30 to 40° is led through 60 per cent nitric acid 
and then over spruce wood chips which are in a tube. After a 
few hours the decomposition is completed. It is then treated 
in the usual manner with alkaline substances. The cellulose 
obtained is of great purity.—J.F.O. 

Process and Cooking To Decompose the Fibrous Materials 
in Plants. Amedee Mourlaque, Paris. Ger. pat. 504,613 (Sept. 
il, 1927).—The fibrous material of the plants are treated in a 
special digester and the chemicals are recovered from the ash 
of the evaporated liquor and used over again, for the production 
of new cooking liquor. The pulp is washed and bleached in the 
cooker in one step. Water, ozonized air and alkali liquor are 
used in succession as the decomposition means.—J.F.O. 

Process for the Decomposition of the Fibrous Material of 
Plants Such as Wood, Straw and Similar Substances. I. G. 
Ges. Frankfurt a.M. Ger. pat. 503,450 
(May 11, 1927).—It has been found that in the decomposition 
of materials containing cellulose, it suffices if the material is 
impregnated with dilute nitric acid without any pre-treatment 
and then left to react. For example, small chips of wood are 
digested at 50° with 20 per cent nitric acid until the wood is 
completely soaked, whereupon the acid is removed by decanta- 
tion, and the wood allowed to stand until it shows by an alkaline 
test cook that it is finished. The material is then further 
treated in the usual manner.—J.F.O. 

Process for the Production of Pulp by the Decomposition of 
the Fibrous Part of Plants. Otto C. Strecker, Darmstadt. Ger. 
pat. 505,401 (Dec. 4, 1927). Addition to pat. 486,553—In fur- 
ther continuation of Ger. pat. 486,553, such substances are used 
for decomposition as sulpho or carboxylic acids or their metallic 
salts, and upon heating the cooking liquor they decompose into 
oxide compounds and sulphites, for example, carbonates.— 
).F.O. 

Process for the Manufacture of a Pulp from Wood Pulp 
Which Is Suitable for Special Purposes. A. St. Klein, Berlin, 
Aust. pat. 121,254 (Sept. 15, 1930).—The fibers are broken up, 
(exploded) without or also with the addition of chemicals 
through the sudden expansion of steam or gas with which they 
are in contact, or also by the use of temperatures which lie 
beneath the freezing point of the liquid.—J.F.O. 

Process for the Decomposition of Vegetable Cell Membranes. 
~I. G. Farbenindustrie Akt. Ges. Frankfurt a.M. Fin. pat. 13,- 
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091 (Feb. 25, 1928).—The treatment of the materials occurs in 
a strong solution of easily soluble chlorates in presence of 
hydrochloric acid or other free inorganic acids in a concen- 
tration of at most 10 per cent. Finally the material is sub- 
jected at temperatures under 80° in the presence of a heavy 
metal catalyzer and in the absence of any reduction substances. 


—J.F.O. 
Pulp-Purification 


Durability of Purified Wood Fibers. Accelerated Aging Tests 
of Various Types of Paper-Making Fibers. George A. Richter. 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 23, 371-380 (April 1931).—Results are given 
of a study of the relative stability of purified wood fibers, rag 
stocks and impure wood fiber. Several artificial aging pro- 
cedures were investigated. Experimental data confirm the belief 
that atmospheric oxygen is actively potent in its attack on paper 
and that the presence of moisture can under some conditions 
exaggerate the effect of oxidation. The tests include exposures 
of various papers in air at 100°C, and in oxygen under pressure 
at lower temperatures, The results with both methods appear 
concordant and show that papers that are most resistant to oxi- 
dation and physical injury are consistently high in alpha-cellu- 
lose. The purified-wood-fiber papers rank with the better 
grades of rag sheets and both are distinctly superior to the 
sulphite papers. Acids that are present as residues in the 
papers or as impurities in the surrounding atmosphere cause 
hydrolysis of the cellulose. When the hydrolysis is intensified 
by increase in temperature or by increase in concentration of 
acid reagent, the deterioration proceeds rapidly and severe em- 
brittlement occurs. The experimental data thus far do not point 
to greater resistance to hydrolysis of the high-alpha-cellulose 
cotton or wood fiber. All papers appear equally affected by ex- 
posures to sulphur dioxide gases, but more tests should be car- 
ried out before drawing final conclusions.—A.P.-C. 


Purified Wood Fibers. I. Physical and Chemical Properties. 
George A. Richter. Ind. Eng. Chem. 23, 131-139 (Feb. 1931).— 
The article suggests the reasons for each step in the successive 
advances made in the cellulose fields since early times, to- 
ward the preparation of highly purified cellulose products from 
cther sources than cotton, The tests which are used to char- 
acterize paper pulps are described and interpreted, and tables 
are submitted to illustrate differences in chemical analysis of 
celluloses which have been prepared from various raw ma- 
terials —A.P.-C, 


Purified Wood Fiber. II. The Paper-Making Characteristics 
of Wood Fiber High in Alpha-Cellulose. George A. Richter, 
Ind. Eng. Chem. 23, 266-272 (March 1931).—The nature of 
the hydrate gel formed when cellulosic material is mechanically 
processed in the presence of water depends on the chemical 
characteristics of the unprocessed material. A wood pulp of 
high alpha-cellulose content hydrates slower than ordinary sul- 
phite pulp and yields a paper of higher resistance to tearing and 
folding. The strength of a sheet is ascribed to an interfelting 
of the fibers plus the cementing effect of the hydrate gel. Hyd- 
rated wood pulp of high alpha-cellulose content produces paper 
of quality about equal to paper made from the better grades 
of rag stock.—A.P.-C, 

New Method for the Determination of Hypochlorite Bleach- 
ing Agents. A. Jouniaux. Monde Ind. 57, 835-837 (1930); Chimie 
et Industrie 25, 1086 (May 1931).—After a criticism of known 
methods (Gay-Lussac. Penot, Mohr, Kolthoff) the following is 
recommended as being quick and accurate: to the hypochlorite 
solution add an excess of standardized arsenious acid solution 
(4.488 g. As:Os per 1.), stir, let stand a few minutes, acidify 
strongly with hydrochloric acid, and titrate the excess of arsen- 
ious acid with standard potassium bromate (2.525 gl per 1.) in 
presence of methyl orange indicator. The end of the reaction 
is marked by the decolorizing of the solution due to the bleach- 
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ing or the indicator by the free bromine liberated as soon as 
there is excess of potassium bromate.—A.P.-C. 

Adhesive for Gummed Paper. Ferdinand W. Huempfner as- 
signor to Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. U. S. pat. 1,799,797, 
(April 7, 1931).—Paper or fabric is coated with an adhesive com- 
prising a mixture of two resinous gums (such as pontianak and 
copal) having different rates of solubility and a small percentage 
of non-drying vegetable oil such as castor oil.—A.P.-C. 

Electrical Materials Commonly Used—Paper. William C. 
Hirsch. Electric Manufacturing 7, No. 4, 55-57 (1931).—A brief 
general outline of paper manufacture is given, attention being 
specially directed to the preparation and properties of paper 
particularly useful to the electrical industry. The numerous ap- 
plications of paper in the manufacture of motors, condenser, 
transformers, etc., and as insulation material, as well as for 
decorative effects, are reviewed.—A.P.-C. 

Process for Purifying Chemical Wood Pulp. George A. 
Richter assignor to The Brown Co. Can. pat. 309,868, (March 31, 
1931) —Wood pulp, previously liberated by the action of an al- 
kaline liquor, is digested in an acid sulphite liquor to remove 
components other than alpha-cellulose, including ligneous matter 
and pentosans; then the pulp is digested in an alkaline liquor 
te remove more non-cellulose components, and finally bleached. 
—A.P.-C. 

Effect of Chlorination on the Properties of Cellulose. S. 
Masuda and J. Murakami. Cellulose Ind. (Tokyo) 6, 173-174 
(1930).—Previous work by the authors showed that the prop- 
erties of sulphite pulp are improved by chlorination. of the ma- 
terial at 15°C., and similar results are now found for cotton. 
The copper number of the purified cotton cellulose used was 
reduced from 5 to 4 as a result of chlorination for 15 minutes 
at 24°C. and washing with water under standard conditions, and 
to 3 by similar chlorination for 30 minutes.—A.P.-C. 

Process of Purifying Wood Pulp. John D. Rue assignor to 
The Champion Fibre Co. U. S. pat. 1,798,987 (March 31, 1931).— 
An unbleached and impure chemical wood pulp is partially 
bleached and washed, thickened, and mixed with an alkaline 
treating solution such as caustic alkali and digested. The treated 
pulp is separated, a portion of the separated solution is con- 
centrated, and the remainder of the separated solution is com- 
bined with a portion of the concentrated liquor. The resulting 
alkaline solution is re-used with additional caustic alkali as an 
alkaline treating solution, and the remainder of the concen- 


trated solution is used in the alkaline digestion of wood.—A.P.-C. 


High Alpha-Cellulose Product from Wood Cellulose. Zellstoff- 
fabrik Waldhof and A. Bernstein. Brit. pat. 337,445 (July 29, 
1929).—A cellulose containing 98 to 99% of alpha-cellulose suit- 
able for the production of cellulose acetate, nitrate or formate, 
etc., is obtained from bleached or unbleached wood pulp by 
treatment with a 5% or stronger solution of caustic alkali or 
alkali carbonate in the presence of a bleaching agent such as 
chloride of lime. A 2.5 to 5% alkali solution gives a 90 to 95% 
alpha-cellulose —A.P.-C. 

Treatment of Cellulose. Zellstofffabrik Waldhof, Valentin 
Hottenroth and Otto Faust. Fr. pat. 37,121, (June 22, 1929); ad- 
dition to Fr. pat. 663,684.—Cellulose of all kinds is improved 
by a treatment with caustic soda, the temperature of treatment 
and the concentration of the alkali being adapted to one an- 
other, the higher the concentration of the solution the lower 
being the temperature used.—A.P.-C. 

Process and Device for the Purification of Wood Cellulose 
and for the Production of a Product with a High Alpha Cellu- 
lose Content by Washing with Alkali Liquor. Papeteries Na- 
varre, Lyon. Aust. pat. 120,864 (Aug. 15, 1930). 


Beating 


Refining Groundwood Screenings. Levi A. Fralick. Paper 
Mill 54, No. 23, 22 (June 6, 1931)—The Wiener refiner has been 
found capable of refining groundwood screenings so that they 
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can be incorporated with the remainder of the pulp without 
giving rise to any complaints from manufacture of the varioys 
grades of paper using groundwood. The average power con. 
sumption is from 15 to 20 h.p. per ton.—A.P.-C. 

Preparation of Paper Making Materials. II. Washing, Break. 
ing and Beating. III. Washing, Bleaching and Beating, ry. 
Straw: Its Use and Yield—Beating Engines. V. Quality of 
Strength. J. P. Barbour. World’s Paper Trade Rev. 95, 13g. 
1387 (April 17); 1937-1940 (May 29); 2027-2032 (June 5); 22}0. 
2214 (June 19, 1931)—A general practical discussion of the 
treatment of rags and straw.—A.P.-C, 

Fritz Vertical Hydrator. George Engert. Paper Mill 54, No, 
19, 18, 24 (May 9, 1931).—A brief description of the hydrator 
and its action, with a discussion of its advantages over the 
beater and jordan.—A.P.-C. 

Beating Engine. Edouard Héry. Fr. pat. 703,478, Sept. 23, 
1930.—The bedplate is mounted about or slightly above the 
level of the axis of the roll. The latter is rotated in a direc. 
tion opposite to that in general use. Through the action of 
centrifugal force the stock leaves the roll immediately after it 
has passed the bedplate and is deflected by the hood either over 
the roll or over the bedplate. Only a sufficient portion of the 
roll is exposed to the incoming stream of stock to ensure proper 
filling of the spaces between the fly bars with stock and to 
avoid useless frictional contact between the roll and stock— 
A.P.-C. 

Jordaning and Jordan Control. D. E. Lewellen. Pulp Paper 
Mag. Can. 31, 712-714 (June 11, 1931); Paper Mill 54, No. 24, 
17-19 (June 13, 1931).—A description of the mechanical and 
electrical features of the Lewellen jordan control, which is de- 
signed to continuously adjust the jordan plug to compensate for 
the varying condition of stock delivered to it and maintain a 
uniform load on the jordan motor.—A.P.-C. 

Cutting Element for Beating Engines. Clarence W. Noble 
assignor to The Noble and Wood Machine Co. U. S. pat. 1,- 
792,546, (Feb. 17, 1931).—The side portions of the cutting edges 
are formed of relatively hard metal such as chromium, and the 
central portions of softer metal such as steel.—A.P.-C. 

Treatment of Paper Stock. Harry P. Bassett. U. S. pat. 1,- 
792,351, (Feb. 10, 1931).—Cotton linters or similar material is 
subjected to a combined slight beating an acid treatment with 
a weak acid solution, as a 0.05 to 1.0% solution of sulphuric 
acid at a temperature between 20° and 100° C. to effect partial 
hydrolysis of the material, and the latter is then treated with 
a weak alkali solution.—A.P.-C. 

Beating Engine. Ulrich Kirchner and Gerald Strecker. U. S. 
pat. 1,793,230, (Feb. 17,,1931).—The roll is made hollow. It is 
provided with flybars both inside and outside. A _ bedplate is 
placed outside the roll and another inside the roll._—A.P.-C. 

Making Beater-Dyed Paper Fast to Light. Ivar Ekholm. Dye- 
stuffs 32, 10-15 (1931).—Suitable dyestuffs are suggested.—A. 
PC. 

Beater for the Treatment of Raw and Half Finished Stock 
for the Manufacture of Paper, Carton, Board and Similar Ma- 
terials. Ulrich Kirchner and Gerald Strecker, Darmstadt. Aust. 
pat. 120,155, (June 15, 1930). The purpose of the invention is to 
improve the relation of the length of the beater surface to the 
total distance of the stock travel and to maintain the change 
between the passage through the beating surface and the feed- 
ing of the stock to the place of beating.—J.F.O. 

Multiple Stage Bleaching Process. Ladislav Rys, Papier- 
Fabr. 29, No. 14, page 209-210, (April 5, 1931).—The amount of 
calcium hypochlorite necessary for the first stage of a two stage 
bleaching system is usually from 50 to 80 per cent of the total 
amount. The optimum conditions for the greatest quantity of 
incrustants to be dissolved in the pre-bleaching with calcium 
hypochlorite stands in close relation to the properties of the 
unbleached pulp. The lignin remaining in the pulp is highly 
sulphonated. The higher sulphonated part goes into solution 
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easily by chlorination with chlorine water, the less sulphonated 
part is first dissolved in weak alkali. The quantity relation of 
the various highly sulphonated remains of lignin depends upon 
the manner and uniformity of the cooking. By pre-bleaching 
with chlorine water and a mild before and after treatment with 
alkali, the total chlorine consumption is less, and at the same 
time the chemical and mechanical properties of the pulp is im- 
proved and the loss on bleaching diminished. In the pre-bleach- 
ing with chlorine water, about 90 per cent of the total chlorine 
consumption is most advantageously used. Milk of lime is suf- 
fcient for the alkali treatment. The pre-bleaching takes place 
at lower stock concentration without being heated.—J.F.O. 
process for the Bleaching of Plant Fibers not Swelled, Such 
as Wool, with Caustic Alkali Hydrogen Peroxide Solution. 
Deutsche Gold-und Silberscheideanstalt, Frankfurt a.M. Ger. 
pat. 507,759 (Sept. 23, 1924)—Weak bleaching solutions are 
ysed which contains less than 1 part by weight of sodium perox- 
ide to 100 parts of material being bleached, at temperatures un- 
der 50° C. Water glass is used preferably to supply the oxygen 
ysed up.—J.F.O. 

Bleaching Western Pulps. Robert B. Wolf. Paper Trade J. 
92 No. 20, 57-59 (May 14, 1931).—A discussion of the difficulties 
encountered in bleaching western pulps, particularly Western 
hemlock sulphite. These difficulties can be overcome by two- 
stage bleaching, using low consistency for the first stage and 
high consistency for the second. With exceptionally hard 
bleaching pulps or pulps requiring exceptionally bright color 
combined with high strength, best results are obtained by sup- 
plementing the above two-stage bleaching by a short third stage 
(or super-bleaching) at low consistency with free hypochlorous 
acid—A.P.-C. 

Bleaching Wood Pulp. Linn Bradley and Edward P. 
\McKeefe assignors to Bradley-McKeefe Corp. U. S. pats. 1,795, 
737 and 1,795,758 (March 10, 1931).—No. 1,795,757.—Fibrous 
material from an incomplete digestion of wood is treated with 
liquor comprising a manganate such as sodium manganate to- 
gether with an alkali metal hypochlorite. No. 1,795,758 de- 
scribes numerous details and modifications of procedure of a 
process which may comprise digesting raw cellulosic materials 
in successive batches, one in an alkaline cooking liquor and the 
other in an acid cooking liquor, and forming each liquor with 
inorganic compounds derived and recovered from the other 
liquor after the cooking operation therewith.—A.P.-C. 


Bleaching Paper Pulp. Mead Pulp and Paper Co. Brit. pats. 
339,333 and 339,334 (Aug. 28, 1929)—No, 339,333—In a contin- 
uous process of pulp production, stock of high consistency is 
treated with a gaseous chlorinating agent as it is fed down a 
tower (which may be fed with gaseous chlorine from a liquid 
chlorine supply). Numerous details of arrangement and con- 
struction of apparatus are described. No. 339,334—For produc- 
ing a free pulp of high strength, color, and clay-carrying qual- 
ity, suitable for paper making, from wood, straw, fibrous grasses, 
and the like, such as that which has been subjected to an in- 
complete chemical digestion (e.g., leached chestnut chips), the 
material is subjected to a multi-stage and co-ordinated chlorinat- 
ing treatment, the first stage being with an insufficient quantity 
of chlorinating agent acting at a limited temperature and the 
second stage involving treatment of a thickened pulp with a 
stronger chlorinating agent. Numerous details of apparatus and 
procedure and auxiliary and preliminary treatment of the ma- 
terial are described.—A.P.-C. 

Pulp Bleaching Process. John Newmann. U. S. pat. 1,799,601 
(April 7, 1931).—The pulp is bleached in a liquor containing 
salt and oxalic acid and is then washed.—A.P.-C. 

Process for the Manufacture of Stable Peroxide, Per-Salts and 
Per-Acid Solutions, Especially Used in the Bleachery. Oester- 
reichische Chemische Werke G.m.b.H. Vienna. Ger. pat. 518,- 
4022 (Sept. 22, 1926). —An alkali pyrophosphate and an alkali 
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chloride or an alkali pyrophosphate and an alkali silicate or an 
alkali pyrophosphate, an alkali silicate and an alkali chloride are 
mixed together in a solution. According to claim number 2, 
the solutions become acid after the addition of certain com- 
pounds.—J.F.O. 

Process for the Bleaching of Feathers, Hides, Skins, Hairs, 
Bristles and Other Fiber and Substances of Animal or Plant 
Origin, by Means of Hydrogen Peroxide. Oesterreichische 
Chemische Werke, G.m.b.H. Vienna, Ger. pat. 516,531 (July 6, 
1927).—The material to be bleached is exposed to gas forming 
hydrogen peroxide.—J.F.O. 

Sizing 

Sizing Troubles, Papier-Ztg. 56, No. 28, 777-778 (Apr. 8, 
1931).—The water resistance due to sizing of cheap papers de- 
creased suddenly 4 days after the shipment had been received; 
investigation showed that the papers had been dried at too high 
temperatures upon the first dryers and was no longer wet 
enough to properly flux or sinter the rosinous material.—C.J.W. 

Analysis of Alum by Means of pH Determinations. G. Kull- 
erud. Papier-Journalen 18, 252-255 (1930); Paper Trade J. 92, 
No. 21, 47-48 (May 21, 1931).—A table is given of the specific 
gravity of solutions of highly purified aluminum sulphate at 
18°C. compared with water at 18°C. Curves are given of pH 
value plotted against excess of alumina or of sulphuric acid for 
solutions of known specific gravities. By weighing 60 to 70 g. 
(accurately weighed) of aluminum sulphate in 200 g. (weighed) 
of water and determining the specific gravity and pH value 
(either electrometrically or colormetrically) of the solution, the 
excess alumina or sulphuric acid can be obtained directly by 
reference to the curves. The indicators recommended for the 
colorimetric determination are: pH 1.9 to 3.3 “benzene-aniline” 
(potassium salt of para-benzenesulphonic acidazo-benzylani- 
line); pH 2.6 to 4.2 “La Motte yellow”; pH 3.0 to 4.6 bromo- 
phenol blue.—A.P.-C. 

Starch Products in Paper Making. Paul Torre. Paper Mill 
54, No. 25, 15, 21-22 (June 20, 1931).—A brief discussion of the 
properties of corn starch and of its uses in the paper industry.— 
A.P.-C. 

Paper Sizing. Raymond Fournier. Papeterie 53, 618-625; 
678-686 (May 25, June 10, 1931).—A brief discussion of the 
mechanism of sizing with an outline of some of the chief pro- 
cesses for the preparation of size —A.P.-C. 

Effects of Poor Rosin-Sizing Practice on the Life of Paper 
Machine Wires. V. Bouyer. Papier 34, 401-405 (April 1931).— 
The influence of improper sizing practice, resulting in deposition 
of rosin on the paper machine wire, on the life of the wire is 
briefly discussed, together with the causes of losses of size in 
the white water and their prevention —A.P.-C. 

Rosin Sizing and the Bewoid Process, Anon. World’s Paper 
Trade Rev. 95, 1982-1986 (June 5, 1931) —A brief discussion of 
the advantages of the process which consists in dispersing rosin 
mechanically in the presence of a small percentage of casein 
and in the absence of alkali —A.P.-C. 

Paper Sizing Agent. Arthur W. Burwell assignor to Alox 
Chemical Corp. U. S. pat. 1,791,860 (Feb. 10, 1931)—A material 
for use in sizing paper consists essentially of water-soluble alkali 
metal salts of normally liquid water-insoluble, petroleum-in- 
soluble, relatively high molecular weight aliphatic and hydroxy- 
carboxylic acids such as those formed by oxidizing a paraffin- 
base fuel oil distillate and is capable of being retained in a paper 
in quantity up to 50% by weight.—A.P.-C. 

12 Notable Recent Improvements to High-Speed Paper-Mak- 
ing Machines. S. Richardson. Proc. Tech. Sect. Paper Makers’ 
Assocn. Gt. Brit. Ireland 11, Pt. 1,131-143 (1930).—The in- 
creased production from paper machines has been due to in- 
creased speed, increased wire width, and reduction of over-all 
manufacturing costs. These three factors are discussed in some 


detail —A.P.-C. 
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A Comparison between F'lint Pebbles and 
Porcelain Balls as Means of Hydrating in 
the Pebble Mill Test* 


F. C. Peterson,’ S. C. Jeffrey? and M. Maughan* 


The literature pertaining to the strength testing of wood pulp 
by the pebble mill method reveals a number of procedures by 
means of which this test may be performed. The main differ- 
ences existing between ‘these various methods relates to variations 
in pulp charge, pebble charge and volume of water used. In 
general, however, all investigators have very definitely stated the 
weight, volume and size of the pebbles to be used in the test. 
The specific limits assigned to these factors were a result of 
variations in the size and density of the naturally occurring 
pebbles of flint and quartz formation. The non-uniformity of 
such pebbles and the difficulty of two laboratories in obtaining 
quantities having similar physical characteristics may explain the 
aversion on the part of some investigators to the use of the 
pebble mill method, for the strength testing of pulp. In part it may 
also account for the discrepancy which often results in the test 
data of two investigators despite the fact that the tests were 
carried out under apparently identical conditions. 

A further minor criticism of this method has been the un- 
avoidable increase in the ash content of the pulp brought about 
by mechanical wear on the part of both jar and pebbles, thus re- 
sulting in the loading of the pulp during the course of the test. 
A condition of this nature must naturally affect the physical char- 
acteristics of the pulp thus giving physical test results which 
cannot be accepted as true values for the pulp in question unless 
some correction for ash be made. It can be said in defense that 
flint and quartz pebbles were originally chosen due to their hard- 
ness and resistance to mechanical wear. 

It is now possible to obtain on the American market porcelain 
balls of comparable size to that of the flint pebbles recommended 
for use in strength testing. These balls, although they are not 
geometrically spherical in shape, may be considered to be uniform 
in diameter (approximately 1.2-1.3 in.) for the purpose of pulp 
testing. They present a smooth hard glazed porcelain exterior 
together with a softer undersurface which is somewhat porous 
and rough. The fact that the undersurface is exposed thru 
wear in the mill would lead to the conclusion that ash may be 
expected to be found in the treated pulp. This is borne out by 
laboratory findings. 

The subsequent investigation was made for the purpose of com- 
paring the porcelain balls with flint pebbles with respect to their 
effect upon the strength curve and ash content of the beaten pulp. 
A portion of this work serves to substantiate that of previous 
investigators with reference to the effect of pebble size and 
density upon the strength curve. 


Procedure 


Prior to its introduction into the ball mill the pulp sample of 
known moisture content was mechanically disintegrated by means 
of a disintegrator similar to that described by: Moore and Willets.* 

The pebble mill used was furnished by the Abbé Engineering 
Company of New York and is listed as size C. The porcelain 
balls were also supplied by this concern. 


* Presented at the fall meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, September 24-26, 1931, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

1 Member TAPPI, Instructor of Pulp and Paper Manufacture, N. Y. S. 
College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 

2 3% Student, N. Y. S. College of Forestry, Syracuse, N. Y. 

* Moore and Willets, Paper Trade Journal 92, No. 18:45 (1931). 
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CHARGING THE Mitt.—The charge for one run consisted of the 
equivalent of 90 grams of oven dry pulp, following which was 
added sufficient water at 20 deg. C. to bring the total liquid volume 
up to 2000 cc. 

In all experiments in which porcelain balls were used, a sufh- 
cient number were taken to give a total working charge of 1780 
cc. This volume represented a weight of 4200 grams and required 
between 90 to 92 balls. Ten balls displaced approximately 200 cc. 
of water at 20 deg. C. 


The flint pebbles used in the experiments on Pulp A were of a 
size requiring 75 pebbles per charge by volume (1780 cc.) A 
similar sized pebble was used for all charges calculated on a 
weight basis in this series. This type pebble is later referred to 
as “Standard Pebbles.” Several runs were carried out using 
“large pebbles” in the series on Pulp B. Sixty five pebbles of this 
type were used per charge. Two hundred eighty-five pebbles were 
used per charge, several runs on Pulp B, this size pebble being 
designated in the data as “small pebbles.” 

RoTaTION OF THE Miru.—The mill revolved at 60 r.p.m. as 
shown by a revolution counter. After each 20 minutes at the pre- 
scribed speed, the mill was stopped and the entire charge was 
dumped after which the pebbles were separated from the pulp. 
Four separate portions of pulp were beaten for each test for 20, 
40, 60 and 80 minutes respectively. 

PREPARATION OF SHEETS.—The pulp charge, after being sepa- 
rated from the pebbles, was diluted to 20 liters with water at 20 
deg. C. Sufficient pulp to give a sheet of 125 Ibs. (25x40 :500) basis 
weight was then dipped from this diluted stock. Five sheets were 
then prepared using a sheet machine of the type described by Shaw, 
Bicking and Snyder.‘ 

A procedtre similar to that outlined by these investigators was 
used with the exception that no vacuum was applied to the ma- 
chine. Agitation of the stock suspension prior to dipping was 
accomplished without mechanical aid. The sheets were removed 
from the machine by couching upon a moist felt. 

Pressinc.—All pressing was accomplished thru the use of 
hydraulic pressure. After removal from the sheet machine, the 
felt with its adhering sheet was covered with another moist felt 
and pressed for 30 seconds at a pressure of 30 Ibs. per square 
inch. The sheet was then removed, placed between eight dry, 
clean blotters and again pressed for 5 minutes at a pressure of 
200 lbs. per square inch. The final pressing was carried out by 
placing the sheet between four dry blotters following which it 
was subjected to a pressure of 200 lbs. per square inch for 2 
minutes. The sheets for a particular time interval of beating, in 
“book” form, were all pressed at the same time. 

Dry1inGc AND WEIGHING.—The sheets were air-dried overnight, 
without tension, at 65 deg. relative humidity at 70 deg. F. After 
drying they were trimmed to a standard size (814x10% inches) and 
weighed to the nearest .01 of a gram. 

TEsTING.—AIll testing was carried out at 65 deg. relative humidity 
at 70 deg. F. Four test sheets, previously cut diagonally in half, 
were used for the Mullen test. Four pops were made along the di- 
agonal of each half sheet thus giving a total 32 pops for the 


4Shaw, Bicking and Snyder, Paper Trade Journal, 90, No. 8:264 (1930). 
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bursting strength test. The bursting strength was calculated ac- 
ding to the following formula: 
Average 32 pops 100 

Bursting Strength — ——___—____—_____ = Points/100 Ib. ream 
” Average ream weight of sheets 

The remaining sheet was used for the Elmendorf tear test. 
Four strips of standard size were cut from this sheet. A total of 
en tear tests was taken for the Elmendorf value. Two strips were 
torn simultaneously in the tester. The tearing strength was cal- 
culated as follows: 


cor 


Average 10 tears X 100 
Tearing Strength — ———————_ ——— = Points/100 Ib. ream 
Ream weight of sheet 


Experimental Data 
Volume and Weight Comparison of Porcelain Balls and Flint Pebbles—Pulp A 
Table I 
Bursting Strength Values 

Porcelain Balls—Volume 1780 cc., Weight 4200 gm. 

Time Mullen (Points/100 Ream) 

(min. ) Ist (run) 2nd (run) 3rd (run) Average 

44 45 51 7 


60 71 
68 3 67 


80 74 
Standard Flint Pebbles—Weight 4200 gm. 
20 59 


49 48 52 ; jot REESE SE: 3 3 iH Hit ; 
49 67 65 5 + 4 Hitt tt geés sSEbatszad fsess totus osses topea peeaa 
60 68 78 2 + i : Hot 


80 58 75 
Standard Flint Pebbles—Volume 1780 cc Putp A 
20 0 61 Volume and weight comparison of porcelain balls and flint pebbles bursting 
strength values. 


Table II . Volume and Weight Comparison of Porcelain Balls and Flint Pebbles—Pulp B 
Tearing Test Values ; Table III : 
Porcelain Balls—Volume 1780 cc., Weight 4200 gm. _. Bursting Strength and Ash Values 
(Tear 100 Ream) Porcelain Balls, Volume 1780 cc., Weight 4200 grm. 
Ist (run) 2nd (run) 3rd (run) Averare Time Mullen (points/100 $ Ream) Ash( Percent) 
268 275 271 - (min.) Ist (run) 2nd (run) Average Ist (run) 2nd (run) Average 
261 : 2 20 55 58 57 0.50 0.40 0.45 
260 2 40 7 68 
285 254 60 3 7 
0 grm, 
220 


77 \ 
80 79 79 79 1.25 
Standard Flint Pebbles—Volume 1780 cc., Weight 
246 24! ‘ 20 51 65 58 61 
283 25 40 64 65 65 
80 244 225 _ 2 60 2 fa c = ; 
A -" soit 80 1 1. 1. 
a. - — eos” ene on Small Flint Pebbles—Volume 1780 cc., Weight a grm. 
20 61 - 61 0.54 ones 


71 . 
77 os 77 0.72 


77 — 77 0.82 
arge Flint Pebbles—-Volume 1780 cc., Weight 4530 erm. 
20 52 — 52 
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_ Table IV 
Tearing Test Values 
Porcelain Balls, Valume 1780 cc., Weight 4200 grm. 
Ti Tear (Points/100 $ Ream) 


Ist (run) 
124 
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80 124 126 
Standard Flint Pebbles—Volume 1780 cc., Weight 4650 germ. 
20 112 110 


40 130 117 
60 130 117 
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80 144 135 
Small Flint Pebbles—Volume 1780 cc., Weight 4570 grm. 
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In later experiments in which porcelain balls were used as a 
means of producing hydration we were able to make several in- 
teresting observations relative to their life and wearing qualities. 

(1) A charge of porcelain balls was used continuously in beating 
experiments on a particular grade of pulp for a total of 100 work- 
ing hours. At the end of this time interval the volume was meas- 


Loss in Weight—310 grams. 
Loss in Volume—90 cc. 


ured and the weight recorded. The change in the physical char- 
acteristics of the balls was as follows: 

(2) The total charge referred to above consisted of 90 balls. 
At the end of 100 hours, it was possible to separate them into 
three distinct groups based upon physical appearance. The first 
group represented those balls showing bad wear. Their smaller 
diameter as compared to the remainder was readily noticeable 
Putp A. to the eye, as was the pock marked appearance of their surface. 


Volume and weight comparison of porcelain balls and flint pebbles tearing test ‘ 
cutie. - 7 This group was made up of four balls. The hard porcelain was 
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entirely worn 
exposed. 


The second group comprised those balls which to the eye ex- 
hibited no change in diameter as compared to their original size. 
A portion of the porcelain surface of the members of this group 
appeared to be worn away thus exposing the porous interior 
material. The total number of balls so affected numbered ten. 

Those balls which were unchanged in their physical appearance 
were classified as belonging to the third group. They numbered 
seventy-five. 

The Ash content of a pulp beaten for 80 minutes with this 
particular charge of balls was shown to be 1.92 percent. 

(1) Experiments prove that more uniform results may be ex- 
pected for Mullen and tear values on duplicate test runs using 
porcelain balls as compared to flint pebbles. This is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that there is a more constant action with porcelain 
balls brought about as a resuit of their uniform size and shape. 
In tumbling about the mill they usually strike on about the same 
surface area each time whereas in the case of flint pebbles the 
area may be large or small depending upon the shape of the pebble. 
At times flint pebbles have a tendency to slide around the bottom 
of the mill as it is rotated whereas the porcelain balls give a more 
positive tumbling action. 

(2) A greater length of time is required to reach the peak of 
the bursting strength curve when porcelain balls are used. This 
is independent of the type of charge used i.e. whether selected 
upon a weight or volume basis. It is therefore to be concluded 
that porcelain balls are not as rapid in their hydrating action as 
are flint pebbles. If tear values are taken as an index of fiber 
length we may assume that the porcelain balls show less tendency 
to destroy the fiber by cutting as compared to pebbles. The action 
of the balls is therefore more one of true hydration and the 
possibility of false Mullen values, developed at the expense of tear 
is reduced. 
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(3) At the peak of the strength curve higher bursting and tear 
values may be expected when porcelain balls are used. A reduc- 
tion in cutting action is the logical explanation of this fact 
These values are independent of the type of pebble charge used 
as well as the size of pebble selected for the charge. Experiments 
on Pulp B indicate that the strength developed with porcelain 
balls remains higher than that obtained thru the use of pebbles 
even though the weight of pebbles taken for the charge is ma- 
terially in excess of that of the balls. Results with small flint 
pebbles closer approximate those of the porcelain balls when 
compared on a volume charge basis. This is not conclusive inas- 
much as the weight of pebbles used was greater than that of the 
balls and should be investigated further. 

(4) The experimental data on Pulp B indicates that the size 
of pebble used has a direct bearing upon the type of strength 
curve obtained. This is in accordance with the findings of previous 
investigators. Surface area is, therefore, a factor which must be 
considered when flint pebbles are used in the mill. 

(5) It is impossible to make definite conclusions regarding the 
ash content of pulp beaten with pebbles as compared to porce- 
lain balls due to the fact that at present no data is available show- 
ing an ash comparison using similar weights of each. This factor 
unquestionably influences the amount of ash and will be included 
in subsequent investigations. 

The data does show that variations in ash content may be ex- 
pected when pebbles are used due to variations in their hardness. 
Such variation may explain in part the divergence in the results 
of duplicate strength tests carried out by two investigators using 
stones obtained from different sources. It also indicates the neces- 
sity of reporting test results on an ash free basis. 

The average ash content of pulp beaten with new porcelain 
balls for 80 minutes was shown to be 1.49 per cent. At the con- 
clusion of 100 working hours this same charge of balls imparted 
1.92 per cent of ash to pulp B when beaten for the same length 
of time. This increase in ash can undoubtedly be charged directly 
against those balls which were abnormally worn, thus exposing 
the softer undersurface. This fact together with the volume and 
weight change of this particular charge of balls indicates that it is 
advisable to examine them after each test run in order to elimin- 
ate those which show evidence of wear. By so doing there should 
be little variation in volume and weight. The use of balls having a 
uniform porcelain composition thruout would likewise reduce this 
factor to a minimum. Further work is now under way in which 
porcelain balls and flint pebbles are being compared again on a 
volume and weight basis. In this work the beating curve will be 
carried thru the peak. Simultaneously, work is being done upon 
the ash content, 
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Methods and Instruments for Opacity 


Measurement * 


By M. N. Davis! 


The problem of the measurement of the opacity of printing 
papers is one which has occupied the attention of numerous 
instrument makers during the past few years. As a result of 
this activity, it is possible to obtain at least two different optical 
photometers and several photoelectric instruments designed for 
opacity measurement. In addition to these commercial instru- 
ments some paper makers and possibly some printers are using 
instruments which they have built for themselves. 

The multiplicity of opacimeters, opacity testers, and similarly 
named instruments which are available has led to the use, by 
various members of the pulp and paper industry, of as many 
diferent units of opacity as there are instruments. No two of 
these seem to agree numerically. What is worse, it requires 
only a brief experience in the comparison of results obtained by 
the use of two or more of these different opacity testers before 
one finds that a sheet of paper which seems satisfactorily opaque 
under one test may not be so satisfactory under another test. 
In other words, if a set of samples of various grades and colors 
of papers be arranged in the order of increasing opacities by one 
test, that order may be decidedly different than if the results are 
obtained by some other type of opacity test. It was after sev- 
eral experiences of this kind that the work here described was 
undertaken. 

The reader of a book or magazine will pronounce the opacity 
of the sheet at which he happens to be looking to be poor or 
satisfactory according to whether or not he is able to distinguish 
the printed matter on the back side of that sheet or upon the 
sheet immediately below. The publisher, the printer and the 
papermaker must ultimately be guided by the results of this 
visual estimate. From this point of view, there seems to be 
but one certain course to follow in the choice of the conditions 
under which opacity is to be measured and of the type of unit 
which must be used. The ideal opacity test must simulate the 
conditions of actual reading, must respond to light in the same 
way as does the human eye and must measure the tendency 
toward “show through.” 


The Ideal Opacity Test 


The ideal opacity test should be capable of comparing the 
opacities of two samples of papers which differ widely from 
cach other in color and appearance, giving a reliable measure- 
ment of the opacity of each, It is possible to make a qualita- 
tive visual estimate of the relative opacities of two such samples 
by the observation of “show through” and accordingly, it should 
be possible to make quantitative measurements of the absolute 
opacities which will check the visual estimates. Any opacity 
tester which fails in this respect, even though the relative opaci- 
ties indicated for similar samples may be correct, leaves much 
to be desired. Only one group of the opacity testers now com- 
mercially available appear to be capable of fulfilling the condi- 
tions for such an ideal opacity test and, even in this case, that 
Possibility is not completely realized when the standard testing 
Procedure is adopted. 

In order to decide just what conditions must be fulfilled in 
order that the results will agree with the visual estimates of the 
teader of a book or magazine, let the reader study the opacity 
of the sheet before him. He will find that he is looking at the 


* Presented at the fall meeting of the Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry, September 24-26, 1931, at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Contribution of Paper Testing Committee. 

*Research Chemist, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


top sheet of a pile of paper, this top sheet resting closely upon 
those below. Most of the light which reaches his eye has been 
reflected from this top sheet alone, but part of the light reach- 
ing his eye must have been transmitted through the top sheet, 
reflected from the pile of sheets lying below and transmitted 
back through toward his eye. This must be true since he can 
just barely distinguish the outlines of the ink spots on the sheet 
below. These ink spots absorb almost all of the light which 
strikes them with the result that from these spots no light is 
returned through the top sheet to the eye, while the areas ad- 
joining the ink spots send back at least a little light. The rela- 
tive intensities of the light coming to the eye from the direction 
of the ink spots and from that of the adjoining clean areas are 
not so very different because there is no difference in the amount 
of light reflected from the top sheet from above either the clean 
or the inked portions of the second sheet. 

This light reflected from the top sheet almost serves to over- 
whelm the image of the printing below. If the image of the 
printing on the second sheet is to be invisible there must be 
no difference in the intensity of the light coming to the eye 
from the direction of the ink spots on the second sheet and from 
the direction of the adjacent clean areas. Speaking in terms 
of numbers we may say that for no “show through,” i.e., for 
perfect opacity, the intensity of the light from above the ink 
spots divided by that from above the clean areas must be equal 
to unity. If a difference does exist the ratio of these two in- 
“show 
This number should be a reli- 
able measure of the opacity of any sheet of paper. It can be 
determined by determining the ratio of the intensity of the light 
reflected from a single sheet of paper backed by an ink spot (or 
by the equivalent, any body which reflects no light) to that re- 
flected by a thick pile of paper under test, The ideal opacity 
tester will measure either this ratio itself or will measure the 
two intensities separately, enabling the ratio to be calculated. 
We will call this ratio for “printing opacity” of the sheet of 
paper for which it has been determined. 


tensities will be less than unity, becoming smaller as the 
through” becomes more visible. 


The Contrast Ratio 


The group of opacity testers which measure a quantity most 
nearly approaching the “printing opacity” just defined are those 
which determine “contrast ratio.” These instruments measure 
the ratio of the intensity of light reflected from a single sheet 
backed up by a black body, simulating an ink spot, to the in- 
tensity of light reflected by a single sheet backed up by a 
standard white reflector, one which reflects all but 2% or 3% of 
the light falling upon it. The ratio thus determined is called 
the “contrast ratio” and will be seen to be similar to the ratio 
we have defined as representing “printing opacity.” The num- 
bers obtained for “contrast ratio” will always be smaller than 
those for “printing opacity” since the standard white reflector 
will always return more light toward the eye than will a pile 
of paper. The white reflectors used (either a block of mag- 
nesium carbonate or a plate coated with magnesum oxide) are 
among the best diffuse reflectors known. 

Not only will the values of “contrast ratio” be smaller than 
those of “printing opacity” but they may also vary among them- 
selves even when the samples for which they were determined 
have identical “printing opacities.’ Two or more samples hav- 
ing identical values of “printing opacity” may have very different 
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values of reflecting power both for a single sheet and for the 
pile of sheets, only the ratio of 


maining constant. 


the two reflecting powers re- 
The reflecting power of the combination of a 
single sheet plus the white background can scarcely be expected 
to vary, for such samples, exactly in the way necessary to keep 
the value of the “contrast ratio” constant. This point will be 
borne out by data to be presented at the close of the report. 
Another class of opacity testers depends upon the measure- 
ment of the percentage of light transmitted by a. single sheet of 
the paper whose opacity is to be determined. Such a measure- 
ment involves determination of the intensity of the light trans- 
mitted by the sample and that of the light incident upon it. The 
cpacity coefficient used is either the ratio of incident to emergent 
intensities or else is unity minus that ratio (the “opaqueness” of 
the sheet), the result in either case being changed to percentage. 
Now, the amount of light which succeeds in passing through a 
sheet of paper is determined, in part, by the light which is re- 
flected and, in part, by the light which is absorbed. In general, 
any two samples having identical “printing opacities” but dif- 
ferent reflecting powers will also have different transmission 
coefficients. Transmission measurements will, accordingly, give 
ambiguous values of opacity, values which may be duplicated 
by samples with different “printing opacities” and vice-versa. To 
the extent that such a situation exists, there is danger that mis- 
leading results will be obtained by the use of such an opacity 
measurement unless the values compared are obtained from 
samples of paper of a particular grade and color, It will be 
found by experiment, that the ambiguities in opacity observed 
by this method are slightly greater than in the case of “contrast 
ratio.” 


A Third Class of Instruments 


A third class of opacity measuring instruments depend upon 
the transmission of light by a number of sheets of the paper 
under test, rather than upon one sheet alone. In these instru- 
ments a window, illuminated by a standard light, is covered by 
slips of paper cut from the sample to be tested until exactly 
enough thickness of paper has been added to render the outlines 
of the window invisible. The number of sheets required is 
taken as an inverse measure of opacity. When this test is per- 
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formed in a darkened room, the results obtained fi: 
sample reproduce themselves surprisingly well for so crude g 
testing method. The amount of light transmitted by map, 
thicknesses depends upon two factors, the reflecting power of a 
pile of sheets and the absorption of light by the individual Sheets, 
It would seem that this testing method gives results which would 
parallel the values of “printing opacity,” because papers which 
have identical values of reflecting power for a thick pile and the 
the same rate of absorption of light must have identical valyes 
of reflecting power for a single sheet and, finally, identicg 
“printing opacities.” The foregoing reasoning is correct but it 
overlooks an effect which can not be neglected. The light trans. 
mitted by a single sheet of paper will, in general, be different jy 
color from that of the light incident upon the paper. 

The light transmitted by a pad of sheets, such as is used jp 
the sheet count method of opacity measurement, will have q 
very different color from the original light. It will, in the case 
of most book papers, vary from an orange to a very dark red 
in color. 


a Single 


The “sheet count” then is a measure of opacity which 
would be correct if the printed paper were to be read by an 
crange or by a dark red light. The results of the “sheet count’ 
will agree with those of a determination of “printing opacity” 
only to the extent that the transmission of the sample to the 
final color of light seen in the test follows the transmission to 
white light. This method, when used on a single grade and 
color of paper, should be fairly reliable. When used for the 
comparisons of paper differing even slightly in color, it may lead 
to extremely misleading results, as users of the method have 
doubtless observed. 


Relative Visibilities of Lights 


The entire foregoing discussion has been based upon the 
assumption of the use in the testing of light similar to that 
employed in most reading and of methods of determination of 
the light intensities which either use the human eye or else some 
physical photometer which will respond to light in the same way 
as does the human eye. This is iniportant because the human 
eye does not respond equally to equal intensities of all colors of 
light. Curve I, Fig. 1 shows the relative visibilities of lights of 
equal energy but of different wave length (color). The colors 
shade from violet, on the left hand side of the figure, through 
blue-green, yellow and orange to a deep red on the right hand 
side of the figure. The values of all of the ordinates have been 
multiplied by a factor such that the maximum response, which 
occurs in the yellow portion of the spectrum, will have a value 
of unity. Light which the eye pronounces to be white will have 
approximately equal energies (intensities) of light in each 
wave-length, so that the response of the eye to white light will 
be represented by Curve I. If the eye is asked to compare the 
luminosity of a colored light with that of a white light, the 
estimate will automatically be weighted by the color sensitivity 
of the eye and a result arrived at. Since, in general, no papers 
are truly white, i.e., no papers reflect and absorb all colors ol 
light equally, it is obvious that none but a normal eye, or the 
equivalent, should be used in the determination of any opacity 
coefficient. This means that if an optical photometer is used in 
cpacity determinations, the photometer should be operated only 
by persons possessed of normal vision. Similarly, if a photo- 
electric cell, thermopile or similar substitute for the eye is em- 
ployed, care should be taken to insure that the reactions of the 
physical instrument to every color of light shall duplicate those 
of the normal eye. Unless this be done, there will be little 
cause for surprise if the results of opacity measurements by any 
of the systems described prove misleading or even if they con- 
tradict the evidence offered by “show through” observations. 

The photoelectric cell has been adopted for use in several com- 
mercial opacity measuring instruments. The author knows of 
no such instrument with which adequate pains have been taken 
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Curves 
Jl and III, Fig. 1, show the relative color response of a potas- 
jum and of a caseium-on-silver photoelectric cell. These 
wo types of cell appear to be the most popular with the build- 
ers of instruments for opacity measurement. Neither cell dupli- 
cates the relative color sensitivity of the eye even approximately, 
There is small wonder that the results obtained by the use of 
diferent opacity measuring instruments do not agree. Indeed, 
itis surprising that the agreement is as good as it often appears 


to assure the proper color response from the photocell. 


to be. 

As a matter of fact, there is no photoelectric cell at present 
available which does duplicate.the color response of the human 
cye much better than does the. caesium-on-silver photocell. It is 
possible, by the choice of suitable light filters, so to alter the 
color of light incident upon the cell that the response of the 
combination of caesium-on-silver photocell and filter will ap- 
proximate that of the eye in a fairly satisfactory manner. 
IV, Figure 1, shows the best that the writer has been able to 
accomplish by the use of a reasonably stable light filter with 
the caesium-on-silver photocell. This arrangement is not all 
that could be desired, for it is quite “blind” to the violet and is 
too sensitive to the extreme red portion of the spectrum, It is, 
however, far superior to the uncorrected photoelectric cell and 


Curve 


can be expected to give fairly reliable intensity estimates for 
the light reflected from all “white,” as well as most yellow and 
light brown papers. 


Some Advantages Over the Eye 


Aside from the distressing color sensitivity of photoelectric 
cells, these substitutes for the eye have some advantages over 
the eye itself for the measurement of light intensities. The chief 
advantage lies in the fact that it is possible to substitute an easy 
and speedy reading of an electrical instrument for a time-con- 
suming and extremely fatiguing measurement with an optical 
photometer, Optical photometry depends for accuracy upon 
the skill, experience and good health of the man who makes the 
observations. The photoelectric cell is always ready for a 
measurement, and the observations require little experience or 
skill on the part of the observer. This explains the present 
popularity of the photoelectric photometer in opacity measure- 
ment. It is to be hoped that the manufacturers of these instru- 
ments will be able, in part at least, to rectify the errors arising 
at present from faulty color sensitivity. 


The writer has had occasion to make frequent use of an opti- 
cal photometer designed for the measurement of contrast ratio, a 
commercial opacity tester which determined the percentage of 
light which fails of transmission through one sheet of paper and 
an instrument used for opacity determination’ by the “sheet 
count” method. The latter two instruments have been used in 
production testing as well as in research. It has always been 
possible to check the results obtained by any of these methods 
by the use of a photoelectric photometer designed for the 
measurement of “printing opacity,” “contrast ratio” and the re- 
flecting power of either a single sheet or a thick pad of paper 
or pulp. This instrument was designed and built by the writer 
in the hope that, by its use, some of the fundamental inaccur- 
acies of other methods of opacity measurement might be elimi- 
nated. 


General Purpose 


Fig. 2 is a diagram of the general purpose photoelectric photo- 
meter mentioned in the preceding paragraph. Light is projected 
from a source of light P, through’a light filter F and through 
an opening. in the wall of a hollow copper sphere upon the 
Sample, located at B, whose opacity or reflecting power is to be 
measured. Part of this light is reflected from the sample back 


? Campbell and Ritchie: Photoelectric Cells (1929), p. 33 and p. 36 (Curve 1). 
* Taylor: B. S. Scientific Papers, No. 405 (1920). 
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Fic. 2. 


Diagram of essential features of photometer for determination of “printing 
opacity,” ‘‘contrast ratio’’ and relative reflecting powers. 


into the sphere, the wall of which is coated with a diffusely re- 
flecting white paint especially compounded for use in photo- 
metric apparatus. It may be shown that, if the painted surface 
of the sphere reflects diffusely, the entire inner surface of the 
sphere will be illuminated equally. This will be true of the 
window W at which a photoelectric cell is placed. To insure 
this window is protected from direct light from the sample B by a 
small screen S. The beam of light from P is carefully dia- 
phragmed so that the amount of scattered light reaching the 
walls of the sphere without previous reflection at B is negligible. 
Under these conditions, all of the light reaching the photoelec- 
tric cell must have been first reflected from the sample under 
test, the intensity of the light reaching the cell being propor- 
tional to the reflecting power of the sample. The photoelectric 
current released by the illumination of W will be proportional 
to the intensity of that illumination and, hence, to the reflecting 
power of whatever sample may be placed at B. This current 
may be measured by the use of a microammeter. 

The instrument just described is essentially an instrument for 
the comparison of diffuse reflecting powers®. This is the type of 
instrument desired for the determination either of “printing 
opacity” (which is the ratio of the reflecting power of a single 
sheet to that of a pile of sheets of the same kind of paper) or 
of “contrast ratio” (which is the ratio of the reflecting power of 
a single sheet divided by the reflecting power of a single sheet 
backed up by a block of magnesium carbonate). It is simply 
necessary to;supply a block of magnesium carbonate to be placed 
behind the single sheet for the measurement of the denominator 
of the “contrast ratio” and to provide a box lined with black 
velvet to be placed behind the single sheet during determina- 
tion of the numerator of either opacity coefficient. 

The Procedure 
The procedure is: 
(1) To place at B a single sheet of the sample backed up by 
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a black velvet lined box and to note the deflection of 


the microammeter; and 


~ 
tht 
~ 


to place at B a sufficiently thick pad of the paper under 
investigation so that the addition of more sheets will not 
affect the meter reading and to note that reading; and 
(3) to place at B a single sheet backed by a block of mag- 
nesium carbonate and to note the meter reading. 


The value of the “printing opacity” for the sample studied will 
be given by the division of the meter reading obtained during 
operation (1) by that obtained during operation (2).  imilarly, 
the value of “contrast ratio” for the sample will be given by 
the division of the meter reading obtained during operation (1) 
by that obtained during operation (3). It is, of course, neces- 
sary that the intensity of the light source shall not change dur- 
ing the progress of the determination. It is customary to make 
certain that the illumination is constant by placing the mag- 
nesium carbonate block at B before and after the opacity 
measurements and noting whether or not the meter reading re- 
mains the same. This, at the same time, allows the determina- 
tion of the reflecting power of both the single sheet and of the 
pile of sheets in terms of the reflecting power of clean mag- 
nesium carbonate which has a reproducible and constant value. 


Values for Checking 


By the use of an equation connecting the values of the trans- 
mission and the reflecting power of a single sheet with the 
value of the “contrast ratio” it is possible to compute the frac- 
tion of the incident light transmitted through the sheet if both 
the “contrast ratio” and the reflecting power are known. This 
makes it possible to obtain values for use in checking the be- 
havior of instruments which are designed to measure either 
transmission or the percentage of the incident light which fails 
to be transmitted, i.e., the ““opaqueness” of the sheet. 

In Table I are shown some characteristic values of the 
“printing opacity,” “contrast ratio,’ “sheet count” and the re- 
sults of two different determinations of the “opaqueness,” one 
obtained by calculation from values of “contrast ratio” and re- 
flecting power observed with the photoelectric photometer de- 
scribed in this report and one observed by the use of a com- 
mercial photoelectric opacity tester which is coming into fairly 
frequent use among manufacturers and users of paper. The 
papers for which these values were obtained cover a rather wide 
range both in basis weight and in color. These particular ex- 
amples were chosen because they offer several rather striking 
examples of the discrepancies which appear in the use of the 
“sheet count” and in the use of photoelectric instruments in 
which the color sensitivity of the photoelectric cell is far from 
matching that of the human eye. 

All samples except 9, 11 and 12 are “white” book papers, vary- 
ing considerably, however, both in the magnitude and in the 
hue of the deviation from a pure white. The samples num- 
bered 9 and 11 are canary colored book papers, while No, 12 is 
an india tinted paper for rotogravure printing. 


It will be noted that the values in the columns for “printing 
opacity,” “contrast ratio’ and calculated “opaqueness” parallel 
each other in trend but with minor reversals of order. Such a 


scattering of values is to be expected from the fundamental dif- 
ferences between the different coefficients. The maximum devia- 
tions are greater than the experimental erorrs involved in the 
determination of these values (since they are reproducible from 
day to day to within 4%) 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the peculiarities in the 
columns devoted to the “sheet count” and to “opaqueness” as 
measured by the commercial photoelectric opacity tester. The 
discrepancies between either of these columns and any of the 
others are so large as to be very obvious. If, however, the 


reader disregards the “opaqueness” values for the india tinted 
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and canary colored samples, this opacity tester does not do 
nearly so badly. 


Values for Red and Blue Glass Filters 


The values for the opaqueness of the red and blue glass filters 
furnish an explanation of the difference between the columns 
labelled “opaqueness.” The red glass filter, to the eye, looked 
considerably less opaque than did the blue glass. The com. 
mercial opacity tester found the red glass to be as nearly per. 
fectly opaque as it could indicate, while it found the blue glass 
to be only slightly more than 20 per cent opaque. Since the 
red glass would let pass only red light, the photoelectric cel] 
used in this tester must be completely blind to red light and 
must accordingly measure the transmission of the paper to some 
shade of blue-green light. There is littke wonder that the opacity 
values to a white light differ from those observed by the use of 
this tester. It is to be hoped that the manufacturers of this 
instrument will take steps to rectify the color sensitivity of their 
instrument so that the results obtained will be more consistently 
reliable. This should be possible. 


TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF COMMON OPACITY Speeesctanrs WITH 
“PRINTING OPACIT 


Opaqueness* 


Sample Printing * Contrast ! Sheet Opaqueness ? (Commercial 
No Opacity Ratio Count (Calculated) Instrument) 
1 -950 -934 10 89.5% 95.5% 
2 -946 918 10 87.0 94.3 
3 .946 .914 11 86.8 89,2 
4 .940 918 10 87.9 92.5 
5 .928 .897 1) 85.2 89.9 
6 925 -893 12 85.0 86.2 
7 -902 .868 12 86.9 81.5 
8 .900 .844 12 80.0 78.8 
9 .896 .843 15 80.8 89.4 
10 -893 851 14 81.5 82.2 
11 .877 .823 16 79.2 85.0 
12 870 -806 17 77.6 80.3 
13 857 .804 18 78.3 64.0 
14 840 -814 23 80.4 70.0 
15 836 772 20 74.8 64.2 
16 .825 aoe 23 75.8 71.0 
17 814 70 23 75.8 60.0 
Red Glass Filter (Corning ° | | SRR 97.0+ 
Blue Glass Filter (Corning Primary Blue).............. 22.1 


1 Observed, using photoelectric photomeier described in body of report. 
2 Calculated from observed values of “contrast ratio” and reflecting power. 
3 Observed, using commercial photoelectric opacity tester. 


This paper has been written in an attempt to point out the 
fundamental inaccuracies which must exist when so many dii- 
ferent quantities are used as measures of a single paper quality. 
It has necessitated the definition of a quantity which seems to 
be an exact measure of the opacity desired in printing papers. 
One instrument measuring this quantity has been described. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that any instrument designed 
to determine “contrast ratio” may be adapted to the measure- 
ment of “printing opacity.” 

There has been no attempt at a critical study of the actual in- 
struments used for the determination of any of the opacity co- 
efficients other than the discussion of the undesirable color sensi- 
tivity which seems to be a fault of those commercially available 
opacity testers which use photoelectric cells. It is unfortunate 
that opacity data taken with only one of these commercial photo- 
electric opacity testers were available for presentation, There is 
little doubt, however, that the same type of data would be 
secured if any of the other testers which neglect color sensitivity 
were used. 

In conclusion we may state that, while “printing opacity” 
seems to be the best measure of the opacity of printing papers. 
the coefficients in use at present are sufficiently accurate for the 
comparison of similar samples and will lead to large errors onl) 
when the opacities studied are very low or when color differ- 
ences exist. This conclusion seems to be supported by the data 
presented. 
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Ash Handling Methods* 


An Individual Problem Entailed 


The ash handling problem is a serious one for any 
paper mill and of quite major importance. The average 
paper making establishment has to dispose of about fifty 
tons of ashes every day, summer and winter, some much 
more and only a comparatively few any great amount 
less. Over 3,000,000 tons of ashes is the estimated quan- 
tity that has to be taken from the power plants serving 
the pulp and paper mills on the North American continent 
during the twelve months. If this refuse could be piled 
on an acre lot, a solid column of ashes almost two-thirds 
of a mile high would build-up in the year. 

Handling any such great amount of material, even under 
the most favorable conditions, is an exceedingly costly 
undertaking and when it is appreciated that instead of one 
immense pile there are many hundreds of smaller in- 
dividual piles to be removed under both favorable and 
unfavorable conditions the problem becomes one of real 
concern. In the case of the average paper mill installa- 
tion, capital investment of sufficient magnitude is entailed 
to command, advisably, a detailed study to determine the 
best ash handling system for the particular installation and 
it is encouraging to note that the more progressive and far- 
sighted mills are now engaging experts to investigate 
their ash handling requirements and to draw up plans 
for suitable ash disposal systems. 

A study of this kind places the problem in a light that 


_* For previous discussions on ash handling systems and methods see Paper 
rraDE JourRNAL, Oct. 13, 1927 and Mar. 20, 1930, 


Courtesy: R. H. Beaumont Co. 


Fic. 1 
Ash hoppers under boilers and car for transportation of ashes to skip 
hoists. 


Courtesy: R. H. Beaumont Co. 7 r 

Outside skip hoist and overhead _ bunker effectively disposes of the ashes, 
is exceedingly helpful in avoiding the imposition of heavy 
and often quite unwarranted ash handling burdens. The 
problem may usually be solved in several different ways 
and the choice of advisable method is governed invariably 
by local conditions and requirements. One method may 
prove to be the best in one case and a quite different 
method may be preferable in another. 

One of these studies was made recently for a prominent 
board mill in one of the eastern states and a review of 
the report submitted by the engineers is quite illuminating. 
This report, in part, follows: 

Determination of Best Ash Handling System! 

The possible methods of handling the ashes from the 
complete boiler house, which in this particular case con- 
sists of four boilers of 3,741 horsepower rated capacity, 
are: 

1. Cars to a dump; 

2.. Cars to skip hoist and to an overhead tank; 


1 Extracts from report submitted by Karl A. Lefren, Inc., New York. 


PAPER TRADE 
Steam jet to overhead tank; 
Air or vacuum to overhead tank; 
Sluicing ; 
(a) Continuous. 
(b) Intermittent. 

All boilers are operated on No. 3 Buckwheat and a load 
of about 3,500,000 pounds of steam per 24-hours is carried, 
necessitating the daily handling of some 50 tons of ashes. 

Method No. 1 is in use in another plant having about 
the same normal rating and the system is low in first cost 
and in upkeep. The ashes from the stokers drop into 
hoppers equipped with rack operated gates, so arranged 
that the water from the spray shower in the hoppers is 
collected and drained to a sewer. Industrial dump cars 


Courtesy: R. H. Beaumont Co. 
. Fic. 3 

Automatic, roller bearing, skip hoist winding machine conserves power. 
are run directly under the hoppers and the wet ashes 
are collected without raising much dust. (Such cleanliness 
is very desirable in a paper mill installation.) Thé loaded 
ash cars are pushed out to a dump or to a pocket where 
the purchaser of the ashes has a portable conveyor and 
loads his truck from the ground. 

Method No. 2 differs from No. 1 chiefly in that a skip 
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Courtesy: Stephens-Adamson Mfgq. Coa. 
Fic. 4 
Ash skip (20 cu. ft.) arranged with track wheels to run also as ash car 
for the transference of the ashes from the stoker ash pits to the hoisting 
rig—Canadian Paperboard Co. 

hoist is used to elevate the ashes to an overhead tank 
under which trucks can back and load. It is a speedier 
system, i. ¢., less time is required for its operation, and the 
storage of the ashes in an enclosed receptacle ready for 
loading means that a better price can be secured for the 
ashes. Also, the unsightly ash pile is eliminated. 

The third method is the one that has been in use and 
while it has not proved entirely satisfactory, it should also 
be investigated. Under some circumstances, it has proved 
eminently suitable. 

Method No. 4 is used in a number of special locations 
where local conditions are somewhat special. In one in- 
stallation investigated, the power plant is located six stories 
below the ground level, presenting unusual as well as 
exacting requirements. The ashes are sucked through a 


conveyor pipe line to a large storage tank at the ground 
level. The air sucked through this tank is passed through 
a whirlwind separator and down to a centrifugal fan, 


which discharges it into the stack. With this system, the 
ashes can be removed as rapidly as they can be scraped into 
the conveyor inlet and the wear on the conveyor pipes is 
about the same as in the case of the steam jet system. 

Method No. 5, is divided into two classes, continuous and 
intermittent sluicing. However, there are few continuous 
sluicing systems in the part of the country where the 
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Courtesy: Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 


Courtesy: Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. 
Fic. 5 
Skip toist and ash storage bin at 


the plant of the Canadian Paper- 
board Co. 


Courtesy: United Conveyor Corp. 


Fic. 6 Fic. 7 

Loading wagon with ashes from 

overhead silo storage bunker at the 

— of the Canadian Paperboard 
°. 


Pneumatic ash conveyor ana cast 
iron, ash storage tank at plant of 
the Spruce Falls Power & Paper 
Co. 
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jant in question is located, since a large and inexpensive 
supply of water 1s essential, and for this reason the sys- 
fem is not suitable in this case. For the intermittent sys- 
tems, a Water supply of from 600 to 1,200 gallons per 
minute, under a head of from 50 to 100 pounds fer square 
inch, is required, the quantity needed depending on the 
conditions that pertain. 

This system requires a settling basin with a girder crane 
and grab bucket for loading the ashes into the disposal 
trucks, or a pit to which the ashes are sluiced and are then 
pumped either to an overhead tank or to a fill. The 
pump impeller and casing are customarily made of man- 
vanese steel and are capable of handling about 7,500 tons 
5 a 
of ashes before replacements are necessary. 

JNSTALLATION AND OPERATION Costs: 

Method No. 1, Cars to Dump: | 

Cost of 

Track, cars and laying track.. 

Slab of concrete on which to discharge 

Drain 


Four hoppers 
Cover for ash tracks and cars 


Installation 
$982.00 
650.00 
50.00 
8,000.00 
1,500.00 


$71,182.00 

Cost of Operation (Annual) 

Fixed charges ($11,182 x 0.15) $3 677.30 
canon (1G Ble. OOF GAT | Gha) KO GaSe oc ceccvcccevccvcsss 2,880.00 


$4,557.30 
Method No. 2, Cars, Skip Hoist tc Overhead Tank: 
Cost of Installation 
Track, hopper, cars, skip hoist, etc. 
Foundation and pit 
Wiring to motor 
Four hoppers and gates @ 


$8,000.00 
1,500.00 
200.00 
8,000.00 


$17,700.00 

Cost of O; 

Fixed charges ($17,700 & 0.15 
Power 
Labor 


$2,655.00 
50.06 
1,920.00 


$4,625.00 
Method No. 3, Steam Jet: 
Cost of Installation 
$2,892.00 
4,520.00 
8,000.00 
1,500.00 
400.00 
600.00 


Two conveyors 
100-ton overhead tank 
Four hoppers 

Trench 

Foundations 

Piping 


$17,912.00 
Cost of Operation (Annual) 
Fixed charges ($17,912 X 0.15) 
Repairs (34%c per ton) 15,000 tons per yr 
Steam (400 Ibs. per ton of ashes) @ 60c/M 
Labor (4 hrs. per day @ 60c) 300 days........seeeeseeeeces 


$2,686.80 
525.00 
3,000.00 
720.00 


$6,931.80 

Method No. 4, Air System: 

Cost of Installation 

$5,000.00 
400.00 
8,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
200.00 
4,200.00 


50-ton tank 
Footings , 
Motor with fan, pipes and dust collector 


Wiring 
Hoppers 


$19,800.00 


Courtesy: Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Fic. 8 


High pressure water jets siuice ashes at the plant of Sorg Paper Co. 
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Courtesy: Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
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5b. Intermittent & Crane 
5b. Intermittent & Pump 
Sa. Continuous & Crane 


Fic. 9 
Sluice conveyor discharge at the plant of the Mead Fibre Co. 


Cost of Operation (Annual) 
Fixed charges ($19,800 x 0.15) $2,970.00 
Labor (5 hrs. per day @ 60c) 300 days 900.00 
85-hp. fan motor 950.00 
Repairs (1¥%c per ton) 15,000 tons per yr..... 250.00 


$5,070.00 
Method No. 5, Sluicing; Intermittent and Crane: 
Cost of Installation 
Hoppers under boilers 


$9,700.00 
Sluice, nozzles, 5 


5,897 00 


Steelwork for crane and extra footing 
Piping 


Pump (Use present fire pump) 
Remote control and wiring 


Cost of ( 
Fixed charges ($30,172 x 0.1 
Labor (6 hrs. per day @ 60c) 300 days............c.cc00ee 
Power (pump motor, 1% hrs. per day) 300 days 
Power (crane motors, 4% hrs. per day) 300 days............ 


Method No, 5, Sluicing; Intermittent and Ash Pump: 
‘ost of Installation 
Hoppers 
Sluice, nozzles, etc 
Trench 
Tank (small) 
Sluice water piping 
Remote control and wiring.. 
Two ash pumps 
Two 50-horsepower motors 
Fittings 
Tank (50 ton).... 
Overflow line 
$32,922.00 
Cost of Operation (Annual) 
Fixed charges ($32,922 x 0.15) $4,938.30 
Two impellers and wearing plates per year 800. 
Power (fire pump motor operation) 
Power (ash pump motor operation). . 
Labor (2 hrs. per day @ 60c) 300 dzys 


Method Ny. 5, Sluicing; Continuous and Crane: 
ost of Installation 

Ash system, nozzles, pipe cover, spray heads 

Erection (above items) 

Four hoppers @ $1,050 

Trench 


Crane and bucket 

Pump (Use fire pump) 
Remote control and wiring 400.00 
$26,075.00 
Cost of Operation 

x 0.15) 


SUMMATION COMPARISON 
Price per Ton 
50 tons per day 
Annual Cost 15,000 t. per yr. 
$4,557.00 $0 


Method 
Cars to Dump 
Cars & Skip Hoist 
Steam Jet 
Air System 


First Cost 
$11,182.00 


32,922.00 
26,075.00 


Karl A. Lefren, Inc. 
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These statistical deductions indicate conclusively that, 
while any one of the ash handling methods investigated 
could be employed reasonably economically, the net costs 
of operating the respectiye systems do vary considerably 
and that the first cost of an ash handling system is a poor 
index of its net operating cost. True, the lowest priced 
system listed, that termed “cars to dump”, appears also 
the cheapest to operate under the local conditions and re- 
quirements pertaining, but the “cars and _ skip hoist 
method”, costing 58 per cent. more to install, at the costs 
listed, could be operated at substantially the same net 
operating expense. Even the “air system”, costing 77 
per cent. more, is little more costly to operate under the 
set conditions and doubtless would be less expensive if 
the conditions were somewhat different. 

The intermittent sluicing systems are considerably more 
costly under the existing conditions, but simply for the 
reason that the tonnage requirements are not sufficiently 
high to warrant the required initial investment. The con- 
tinuous sluicing system, excluded owing to a lack of an 
adequate cheap water supply at the plant, on the other 
hand, is not far out of line. In fact, it is quite apparent 
that it would require no very great modifications in the 
local conditions and requirements to make almost any one 
of the several methods the logical and desirable choice. 

At the plant in question, an arrangement of cars and 
skip hoist was finally installed for the reason that a more 
advantageous price was secured on the equipment, one 
which cuf the operating cost 10 cents a ton. With such 
concession, obviously, no other choice was possible. At 
20.8 cents per ton net operating expense, no other method 
of ash handling could compete. 

Installation at the Canadian Paper Board Co. 

Very much the same variety of equipment is employed 
for handling the ashes at the Toronto plant of the Canadian 
Paperboard Company, the assemblage consisting of an 
ash car, skip hoist and an ash storage bin equipped with 
a discharge gate for disposal truck loadings. The pro- 
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Courtesy: Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Fic. 10 


Vertical ash pump installed in sump of ash sluicing system. 
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Courtesy: Allen-Sherman-Hoff Co. 
Fic. 11 


Arrangement of high pressure water jets for handling ashes in molten condition, 


cedure, or method, of handling the ashes is briefly as 
follows: i 

The ashes are withdrawn from the ash pits below the 
stokers into a 20 cubic foot car of somewhat special de- 
sign. This ash car is then pushed to the foot of the skip 
hoist where it is engaged by the hoisting mechanism, func- 
tioning as a skip bucket. It is elevated about 45 feet by 
the skip rig and its load discharged into a cylindrical, silo 
type, storage bunker. 

After discharging, the ash car-skip bucket is auto- 
matically lowered to the foot of the skip hoist rig and 
returned to the power plant for another loading. The 
ashes in the silo storage bunker are loaded into wagons 
or trucks for disposal. 

Steam Jet Ash Conveyors 


Of somewhat more limited capacity, the steam jet ash 
conveyor, in its proper place, has also proved satisfactory. 
The investment entailed may be termed moderate, when 
compared with that required for some other types of ash 
handling equipment, and, where the system is not too 
large or the amount of ashes to be handled excessive, oper- 
ating costs are not high and upkeep expenses for depre- 
ciation and maintenance are favorable. 

A large size steam jet ash conveyor, one with a convey- 
ing duct of 8-inch pipe, has a rated capacity of about » 
tons of dry ashes per hour, though higher tonnage has 
heen passsed successfully under favorable conditions, and 
is suitable for handling the ashes from large hand fired 
boilers and steam generators of medium size equipped with 
stokers. The 6-inch conveyor system has a rated capacity 
of between 3 and 4 tons of dry ashes per hour and is used 
successfully for handling ash from the smaller pulverized 
coal fired boilers, as well as from small stoker and hand 
fired units, while 4-inch steam jet conveyors are well ap- 
plicable to the handling of soot. Both 4-inch and 6-inch 
conveyors have also proved very satisfactory for handling 
fine ash and flue dust from the base of stacks, air preheai- 
ers, economizers, etc. 

Pneumatic Ash Conveyor System 
An interesting example of a pneumatic, or air, system 
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of ash handling is the installation at the Spruce Falls 
Power and Paper Company, Ltd., at Kapuskasing, On- 
tario. This plant is located about 200 miles from Hud- 
son Bay, where temperatures as low as 50 degrees below 
zero are not uncommon and the dependability of all 
equipment employed has to be given first consideration. 

The steam generating plant served by the ash handling 
system consists of four 550-horsepower boilers fired by 
underfeed stokers, burning coal and all the wood refuse 
produced, and four 1,034-horsepower boilers fired with 
pulverized coal. It is operated at about 200 per cent rat- 
ing and has a steam generating capacity of 15,000 boiler 
horsepower. Under average conditions, 180 tons of fuel 
are burned per day, including coal and refuse from the 
mills, and the pneumatic conveyor system handles all the 
refuse from the boiler furnaces; unburned bark, fine wood 
ash and heavy clinkers from the underfeed stokers, as well 
as the slag, ash and soot from the boilers fired on pulver- 
ized coal. 

The conveyor consists essentially of five units: the 
special hard iron conveyor pipe, or duct, line; an air-tight 
receiver that incorporates an efficient stage of dust sep- 
aration; an automatic, air-tight discharge gate for the re- 
ceiver; an air washer and an air exhauster. The ashes and 
refuse are carried through the pipe ducts by a flow of 
air created by the exhauster and all material is delivered 
to the receiver, which intercepts the flow of material, sep- 
arates it from the air, and periodically discharges it to the 
storage bin, in a dry condition. 

Push button remote control is provided at each ash in- 
take, so that the actuating steam is used only while ashes 
are being fed to the system, an economy which is reflected 
in the low cost of system operation. Flow meter records 
show a consumption of steam at a rate of 2,700 pounds 
per hour, when handling 10 to 15 tons of ashes in the hour, 
over distances up to 260 feet. 

The ashes are delivered through an entirely enclosed 
system, in one operation, to a cast iron tank located over 
the railroad tracks outside the building. No dust is cre- 
ated in any part of the operation and dustless unloading 
of the ash tank is effected through fully enclosed hopper 
gate and hinged chute. Being dry when delivered to the 
outside ash tank, the ashes discharge freely by gravity. 
Also, the actuating steam discharged after passing through 
the air washer is clean and free of all dust. 

Sluicing Effects Dustless Ash Removal 

Another interesting example of dustless ash removal is 

the installation of a sluicing system at the plant of the 
Bemis Brothers Bag Company at Peoria, Ill. In this 
case, unlike that at the Spruce Falls Power and Paper 
Company where climatic conditions necessitated handling 
the ashes dry, it was deemed advisable to handle the ashes 
wet. It was felt that the sluicing method offered the best 
assurance of dustless operation. 
_The ash handling system installed, consequently, con- 
sists primarily of a series of high velocity water jets that 
literally wash the ashes from the bottom of the furnace 
hoppers and carry them through a sluiceway to a sump, 
from which the ash-laden water is pumped through a cast 
Iron pipe some 400 feet to a dump. The hot ashes, as 
they drop from the ends of the chain grate stokers em- 
ployed at this plant, are effectively quenched, removing 
any opportunity of the ashes clinkering in the hoppers. 
This, because the water sprays lower the temperature of 
the ashes below their critical fusing point. 

The system requires some 135 horsepower to drive the 
special centrifugal pumps which furnish water at the rate 
of about 800 gallons per minute while, and only while, sluic- 
ing the ashes. The water used, incidentally, is waste from 
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the condensers which otherwise would be run to the sewer. 
Operating costs, consequently, are very moderate, particu- 
larly as half a day’s accumulation of ashes can be removed 
by the system in less than 20 minutes and only one man 
is required to operate the equipment. Prior to the installa- 
tion of this modern method of ash removal, two men 
worked 9 hours a day, every day, removing the ashes from 
the furnaces and pushing them out to the dump ir indus- 
trial cars. 

Under such old antiquated method of handling the 
ashes, the ash pile proved a serious dust nuisance and the 
gritty, corrosive dust played havoc with stock in process 
of manufacture and with machinery throughout the plant. 
Placing a value upon damages caused by the destructive 
ash dust is, of course, out of the question, but it was suffi- 
cient for the mill management to install the ash sluicing 
system ip order to secure dustless ash removal, rather than 
simply to cut down ash handling costs. 

Fitting the System to the Conditions 

Each of the installations of ash handling equipment, 
methods of ash disposal, touched upon has proved a suc- 
cessful, economical and generally satisfactory investment. 
No two are alike, no two entailed comparable investments, 
yet each has performed an arduous task effectively and at 
low unit cost. 

Each system has proved well suited to the conditions 
and requirements with which it has to contend. In other 
words, the system, in each case, has been fitted to the con- 
ditions peculiar to the installation. 


Alexander Thomson Heads Champion 


Dayton, Ohio, October 12, 1931—Alexander Thomson, 
son of the late Peter G. Thomson, was elected president 
of the Champion Coated Paper Company at Hamilton last 
Wednesday at a meeting of directors held in Hamilton at 
the mill office. Mr. Thomson succeeds his late father in 
this responsible position. He has been an active executive 
for a number of years and is familiar with every detail of 
the business. He has been serving as vice-president and 
head of the sales department in recent years. 

Three vice-presidents were chosen, Logan Thomson, 
Walter D. Randall, and Herbert W. Suter having been 
honored with these positions. Mr. Suter was selected as 
a director in recognition of his long service with the com- 
pany and his successful work as sales manager. 

Scott Zoller who has been affiliated with the company for 
a long period of years in a confidential capacity, was 
elected Secretary and Treasurer. Louis Henson was 
chosen Assistant Secretary and Treasurer, 

Alexander Thomson also was elected president of the 
Champion Fibre Company of Canton, N. C., at the same 
time by the directors. In this capacity he also succeeds 
his late father, who died in his 80th year, following a 
brief illness at a Cincinnati hospital, at a time when it was 
believed he was recovering. 

Walter D. Randall was re-elected vice president and 
Logan Thomson, who had served as secretary-treasurer, 
was elected vice-president. Herbert Suter was added to 
the Directorate and elected Vice-President. Walter Bant- 
oft was elected Secretary-Treasurer to succeed Logan 
Thomson, 

The Champion Coated Paper Company is one of the few 
large manufacturing concerns in the United States that 
has not closed down at intervals during the past year. It 
is generally conceded that this fact is due to the efficiency 
of the mill as an operating unit. The mill equipment is of 
the latest and as a result the product is unsurpassed by 
any concern in the country. 
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Made Executive Secretary 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the National 
Paper Trade Association of the United States, held in De- 
on Monday, October 5, Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain was formally elected executive secretary, the position 


troit, Mich., 


in which he had been acting since the death of Frank E. 
Floyd, the former executive secretary. 

Mr. Chamberlain, who has made hosts of friends in the 
paper industry through the assiduous manner in which he 
has performed the duties pertaining to his position, is a 
native of Portland, Maine, and a graduate of Brown Uni- 
versity. He also took a post- -graduate course at Harvard 
University. 

The National Paper Trade Association appointed Mr. 


ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN 


Chamberlain secretary of the Fine Paper Division on 
March 1, 1927. One year later, when the office of execu- 
tive secretary was created for the late Frank E. Floyd, 
Mr. Chamberlain was retained as his assistant. 

In the early days of his career, Mr. Chamberlain was a 
member of the editorial staff of the Jron Age for several 
years and subsequently entered a well-known hardware 
firm as sales manager. 

He left this position to become secretary and treasurer 
of the American Steel Warehouse Association, a post 
which he filled with ability for many years before becoming 
connected with the National Paper Trade Association. 


SUPERINTENDENTS MEET 
(Continued from page 11) 
division, both of the Consolidated company. Other chair- 
men who assisted were: Registration, J. B. Purves; golf 
tournament, J.. E. Smith; .nill visitation, F. H. Rosebush 
and L. J. Barrett; women’s program, Mrs. Stanton Mead ; 
printing and transportation, J. J. Plzak. 

Reduction of forest fires to one half of one per cent of 
the total acreage of forest lands in Wisconsin is now the 
aim of Adjutant General Ralph M. Immell, the member 
of the State Conservation Commission who has this matter 
in charge. With the assistance of R. B. Goodman, an- 
other member of the commission who is interested in Wis- 
consin paper mills, a manual has been prepared dealing 
with the entire subject and the plan of organization to stop 
the annual losses. 
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Responsibility in the four fire areas is definitely fixed 
upon the wardens in charge. Lookout towers and i inspec- 
tion equipment, telephone lines and roads are to be in. 
spected twice a year. The personnel will include perma. 
nent and seasonal employes, area wardens, district rangers 
emergency wardens, sub-rangers, guards, tower men, ¢o- 
operators and improvement crews. A semi-voluntary or. 
ganization is also being built up among posts of the Amer- 
ican Legion, and the state and county highway forces also 
will be used. These men will be paid 25 cents an hour 
when actually on duty. The plan eliminates irresponsible 
men, some of whom have been accused of purposely setting 
fires so as to obtain employment. Vigilance will be so close 
that fires will be detected at the start and a fully equipped 
force can be on the scene within one hour to prevent the 
spread. Law enforcement also will be tightened to do 
away wita fires caused by careless camper3 and hunters, 


News of the Industry 


Reduction in freight rates on pulpwood is sought by the 
Badger Paper Mills, Inc., of Peshtigo, Wis., according to 
a plea made to the Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
recent hearing at Chicago, Ill. The company contends the 
rates are altogether too high. About 1,500 cars a year are 
shipped in from Northern Michigan. Testimony was re- 
corded by A. C. Hanson, examiner for the commission, 
and a decision will be rendered later. 

Plover, a village in central Wisconsin, where employees 
of the paper mills at Wisconsin Rapids, Nekoosa, Port 
Edwards and Stevens Point reside, no longer exists as a 
village. The people voted to dissolve their incorporation 
as such and again become a part of Plover township. The 
township pays very little taxes owing to the revenues de- 
rived from paper mill taxes, and the village was not able 
to participate. 

A small saw mill has been set up in the yards of the 
Rhinelander Paper Company, Rhinelander, Wis., to con- 
vert hemlock logs into boards. The company uses this 
method of disposing of pulpwood logs not suitable for 
paper, by cutting them up for crating lumber. 

George W. Mead, president of the Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., has 
been made a member of the committee on social relations 
of the Wisconsin Congregational Conference, which held 
its convention at Green Bay last week. Mr. Mead has 
had an important part in the industrial relations work of 
the church in recent years. 

Bennett Carlson, inventor of a collapsible shaft used in 
paper mills all over the country, died last week at his 
home at Rhinelander, Wis. Mr. Carlson manufactured 
the shaft in his own plant at Rhinelander, and enjoyed a 
wide acquaintance in the paper industry. 


John B. Rieg Dead 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., October 12, 1931.—The funeral of John 
B. Rieg, president of the Erving Payer Mills, Erving, 
Mass., was held Sunday at two o’clock from his late resi- 
dence, Orange, Mass. Mr. Rieg died Thursday while on 
the way to Boston. He was traveling in his car, accom- 
panied by his wife. Not feeling well when he left home, 
he had stopped at a doctor’s office. Later he was seized 
with an attack of acute indigestion and taken to the 
Nashoba Inn, Nashoba, Mass., where he died soon aiter- 
wards. Mr. Rieg was well and favorably known in the 
trade and was at one time sales manager for the Detroit 
Sulphite Pulp and Paper Company, Detroit, Mich. A 
wife, two daughters and a son are living. 
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QUALITY PULPs 


Com) “HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Bleached Sulphite 


E “FORSHAGA” 
‘HAGA Bleached Sulphite 


“HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


HORWAY 


te “BAMBLE” 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft 


Fresh: Monthly Shipments—No Closed Winter Season 


The Borregaard Company 


Incorporated 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 


The Use of 


ELIXMAN CORES 


protects your rolls and insures their de- 
livery to your customer in perfect condi- 
tion. They eliminate claims for damages. 


SHIPPING INSURANCE 


BES] —===.=—"** 
CORE — indestructibie. 
MADE—:. 2" 


Your two sources of supplv are 
Canadian Elixman Elixman Paper Core 
Company Company 

HAMILTON, ONTARIO CORIN PH, N. Y. 
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Glens Falls Machine Works 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED ROGERS AND SPECIAL WET 
MACHINES 


STANDARD WET MACHINES 


GLENS FALLS ROLLING ACTION FLAT 
SCREEN 


THE A. D. WOOD SAVEALL, THICKENER, 
WASHER AND WATER SCREEN 


GLENS FALLS DECKER AND DECKER 
WASHER 


GLENS FALLS ROTARY SULPHUR BURNER 


PULP GRINDERS, THREE OR FOUR 
POCKET (Roller Bearings) 


Ask us about the 
OLIVER-ROGERS WET MACHINE 


RRR RROPROPROPROPOPOPOPOPOPE HE ES 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM 


MPANY 1 


50 STATE ST., ANSONIA, CONN. 


CALENDERS: Board Smoothing Rolls 
CALENDERS: Paper Creping Rolls 
CALIPERS: Rell . Plater Rolls 


Cutting Machines 
GRINDING MACHINES: Roll Paradining a Waxing 


PRESSES: Hydraulic Machines 
Calender Roll Recovering Saturating Machines 
Pulp Dehydrating Silicating Machines 
Miscellaneous Special 
ROLLS: Chilled iron, Dry Sand, Purposes 
Gray tren, Alloy tron, Steel 
Fer: Caleader Stacks TRANSMISSION MACHINERY: 
Beard Calenders Gears, Cut: Spur, Single and 
Super-Calenders Double Helical (Farrel-Sykes 
Glassine Calenders Continuous Tooth Type) 
Friction Rolls Speed Reduction Units (Farrel- 
Breaker Rolls Sykes) 


See PAPER AND PULP MILL CATALOG 
LOCKWOOD’S DIRECTORY-1931 


Farrel Two-Wheel Grinding Machines with swing rest and cam-type 

crowning device always produce an absolutely accurate and correct 
shape; noted for extreme ac- 
curacy, especially on long 
paper calender rolls. List of 
installations on request, with 
prices and _ specifications. 


NEW RECORDS FOR PRODUCTION AND PRECISION ARE 
MADE ON FARREL-BIRMINGHAM MACHINES 
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IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 10, 1931 


SUMMARY 

Cigarete paper ....--.eeee cece eee eeens 903 cs. 
Wall paper ......---+.--+eeee> bls., ; - 

Sat a chbedgasaveseeesasebe . 
ees... css ssocoes 1343 rolls 
Blue print paper ........ .--+++--+: eee 1 cs 
Printing paper ......------+++++5 10 pkgs., 46 cs. 
Wrapping paper ...-.------+e+eseeeeere 2 cs. 
Packing paper .......---+++-es++++: 4 rolls 
Filter paper ..........-02eseeeeees .-6 bls., 8 cs. 
Drawing paper ......-.-+.+++-+-- 17 rolls, 35 cs. 
Parchment paper .......+---+sseeeereee 1 cs 
Di MPR sp copecsoessavedsdoevacesee 30 bls 
Colored paper ........--seeeeeereseneee 3 cs. 
Decalcomania paper .....--...-+-+++++5> 40 cs 
Tissue PAPCr ......- 2. ceceecceccececcece 3 cs. 
TRG TARR xc vocscccocsecsssecessaese 5 co. 
Metal coated paper .........--+-++eee8- 214 cs. 
DE DOE .c0ncssccnsccocccccpaeesens 153 rolls 
Surface Coated paper ..........-+-++e55 8 cs. 
PN OEE 20000 0csecesee's-sesneces 3 cs. 
Writing paper ..........ccccccersccvees 7 cs. 
ee OO 9 bls. 
ee ee 12 cs. 
DE ccd seus se eben es ange eeebadnee 25 cs 
EE cca ceecbeaeeavehie sae enaess 32 cs 
Gammed paper ........20sccccesccees 7 cs. 
Card board boxes .....0....2cceesseeees 10 cs. 
Paste Bonds ...ccccccccccccccesessccce 32 cs. 


Miscellaneous paper ....105 rolls, 50 bls., 68 cs 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


C. L. Voorhees, Roma, Genoa, 4 cs. 

Craig Smith, Inc., Estrella, Barcelona, 1 cs. 

Champagne Paper Corp., Liberty, Havre, 228 cs. 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co., Olympic, 
Southampton, 25 cs. : 

Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co., Paris, Havre, 
15 cs. 5 

De Manduit Paper Corp., Paris, Havre, 47 cs. 
American Tobacco Co., Paris, Havre, 500 cs. 
A. B. Newman Co., Paris, Havre, 1 cs. 

Standard Products Corp., Paris, Havre, 65 cs. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Paris, Havre, 
4 cs. 

Max Spiegel & Son, Deutschland, Hamburg, 
16 cs. 

WALL PAPER 


F. A Binder, Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 2 bls. 
Thomas Pierson, Leviathan, Southampton, 2 cs. 
Irving Trust Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 7 cs. 
F. J. Emmerich, Deutschland, Hamburg, 1 bl. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnetonka, London, 


A. L. Diament & Co., Paris, Havre, 3 cs. 


NEWS PRINT 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Gen. von Steuben, 
Bremen, 42 rolls. 

Jay Madden Corp., Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 
793 rolls. 

Perkins Goodwin & Co., Deutschland, Ham- 
burg, 173 rolls. 
, Deutschland, Hamburg, 335 rolls. 


BLUE PRINT PAPER 
J. Henschel & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 1 cs. 
PRINTING PAPER 
Japan Paper Co., Samaria, Liverpool, 3 cs. 
Steffens Jones Co., Cartier, Antwerp, 16 cs. 


Deutschland, Hamburg, 10 pkgs. 
Martin & Bechtold, Deutschland, Hamburg, 27 


cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Sylvania Industrial Corp., Pennland, Antwerp, 
2 cs. 
PACKING PAPER 
Agfa Ansco Corp., Deutschland, Hamburg, 4 
rolls. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Samaria, Liverpool, 


s. 

A. Hurst & Co., Exocharda, Marseilles, 6 bls. 
DRAWING PAPER 

H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Samaria, Liverpool, 


J. Henschel Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 8 cs. 
Keuffel & E Roosevelt, Hamburg, 


esser Co., Pr. 
26 cs., 17 rolls. 
PARCHMENT PAPER 
——, Samaria, Liverpool, 1 cs. 
FILTER MASSE 
A. Giese & Son, Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 
30 bls. 
COLORED PAPER 
S. Giehert, Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 3 cs. 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 18 
cs. (duplex). 

C. W. Sellers, Bremen, Bremen, 20 cs. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Bremen, Bremen, 2 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 3 es. 
COATED TISSUE 
Chase National Bank, Deutschland, Hamburg, 

5 cs. 
METAL COATED PAPER 


F J. Shore & Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 27 cs. 
V. von Doorm, Statendam, Rotterdam, 145 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Gen, von Steuben, Bremen, 


2 cs. 
Winter Wolf & Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 3 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 1 


cs. 
K. Pauli Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 36 cs. 


BASIC PAPER 
< Bruning & Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 153 
rous, 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 


2 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 6 
cs. 


PHOTO PAPER 
J. J. Gavin Co., Olympic, Southampton, 3 cs. 


WRITING PAPER 
Guibout Freres, Olympic, Southampton, 5 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Paris, Havre, 2 cs. 
BOWL PAPER 
Hurley Johnson Corp., Baltic, Liverpool, 9 bls. 


WAFER PAPER 
Ipex, Statendam, Rotterdam, 12 cs. 


WADDING 
Bendix Paper Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 25 cs. 


RAW CARD 
F. C. Strype, Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 32 cs. 


GUMMED PAPER 
Martucco Stamp Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 7 ¢s, 
CARD BOARD BOXES 


M. Fannenbaum & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg 
10 cs, 


PASTE BOARDS 
City Processing Co., Paris, Havre, 29 cs, 
Guerlain, Inc., Paris, Havre, 3 cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
Steiner Paper Corp., Statendam, Rotterdam, 3 


cs. 


. Gen. von Steuben, Bremen, 18 cs, 
Van Opper & Co., Exocharda, Geneva, 21 cs, 
Kolesch_ Co., Olympic, Southampton, 9 cs. 
Keller Dorian Paper Co., Paris, Havre, 9 cs, 
Bush Service Corp., Paris, Havre, 1 cs. 

e H. Petry & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 62 
rolls, 

The Borregaard Co. Inc., Gripsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 43 rolls, 5 cs. 

Japan Paper Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 2 cs. 

Nalker Goulard Plehn Co., Deutschland, Ham. 
burg, 50 bls. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

V. Galaup, Liberty, Havre, 124 bls. rags. 

J. Cohen Son Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 24 
bls. rags. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Artigas, Londonderry, 90 
bls. paper stock. 

3rown Bros. Harriman & Co., Artigas, Dublin, 
121 bls. waste paper. 

T. D. Downing & Co., California, Glasgow, 65 
bls. bagging. 

New England Waste Co., Coahoma County, 
Rotterdam, 50 bls. cotton waste. ; 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Coahoma County, Rot- 
terdam, 49 bls. rags. ‘ 
_Irving Trust Co., Ala, Antwerp, 180 bls. bag- 
ging. 

Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Ala, 
107 bls. bagging. 

International Trust Co., Ala, Antwerp, 50 bls. 
rags. 

Amtorg Trading Corp., Explorer, Odessa, 10% 
bls. rags. 

Bank of New York & Trust Co., Explorer, 
Barcelona, 133 bls. tares. 

——, Explorer, Barcelona, 71 bls. dark cottons 

Bank of New York Trust Co., Estrella, 
Barcelona, 178 bls. rags. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co., Isarco, Geneva, 75 
bls, rags. 


Antwerp, 


OLD ROPE 
Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., Exeter City, 
Bristol, 115 coils. h 


International Purchasing Co., Exochorda, Genoa, 
160 coils, 


» Estrella, Barcelona, 39 coils. 


WOOD PULP 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Coahoma County, Rot 
terdam, 1400 bls. wood pulp, 225 tons. ~ 

M. Gottesman & Co. Inc., Gripsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 3025 bls. sulphite. 

Jay Madden Corp., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 4 
bls. sulphate. 
mt umrane & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Deutschland, Hambure. 
650 bls. wood pulp, 130 tons. enn ee 


PULPWOOD 


Amtorg Trading Corp. (Albany), Chickasaw, 
Leningrad, 3125 cords. 


WOOD FLOUR 


State Chemical Co., Statendam, Rotterdam, 550 
ags. 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Cotton and Paper Rolls 
Super Calenders 
Friction Calenders 
Embossing Calenders 
Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 


Successors to the Granger Foundry & Machine Ce. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Sulphur 


A FIRST REQUISITE 


Paper Making 


Large Production 
Ample Reserves 
Prompt Deliveries 
Purity 9914% 


[s GuiF: SuLPHUR @ 


75E.45" Street (=~) New York City 
Mines: Gulf,Newgulf and Long Point.Texas 


THE— 


DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of 
Papers. 


Write us about your Felt prob- 
lems and let us help you reduce 
your Felt Costs—we will call any- 
where at any time. 


"DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen manufacturers since 1856: 


The Pickles Drying Regulator 


WE ARE SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 


YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


Pickles Drying Regulator 


will do everything we claim for it and more. The test costs you 
nothing until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have 
every machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. ° 


W. F. PICKLES 


Buckland, Conn. 
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Imports of Paper 


(Continued from page 50) 


and Paper Stock 


—— 


BOSTON IMPORTS Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., Anna C., Trieste, E. J. Keller Co. Inc., Liberty, ——, 40 bls. rags 
102 bls. bagging. Philadelphia National Bank, Liberty, Dunkirk 
-rer IR <~. rat — . 73 bls. rags ; 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 10, 1931 hominem J. W: Gieerth & tens. Liberty, Dunkirk, 50 bis. 
ee ey ee et a Te rags. 
PB Rg on & Son, Kurama Maru, Kobe. BALTIMORE IMPORTS E. H. Bailey & Co., Liberty, Havre, 1 cs drav 
: Sage . as 00 ee aoe cainaied . mg paper 
A, a = ey Tite Tenge, . WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 10, 1931 vi jalaup, Liberty, Havre, 66 bls. rags 
i 1 - - . wh ; wy ' a J eller Co. Inc., Liberty, —, 22 bls 
“e arsons 4 1ttemore, nc., estpaul, ’ rags. 
HOUSTON IMPORTS 1120 bls. sulphite pulp. : Baring Bros. & Co., Exeter City, Bristol, 493 
; Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Toledo, . 730 bls. rags. ; 
— : oe ‘mm an. 208 bls. kraft pulp. Exeter City, Bristol, 252 tons ch 
WEEK ENDING OC OBER 10, 1931 Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Riol, 150 bls. oO’ Neill Bros., Kurama Maru, Kobe, 25 be - 
Re cWeEM Mikkieee Wes (i Aaa ye sulphite pulp J. M. Hagy Waste Works, Kurama Maru. Kobe, 
Trieste, 93 bls. bagging. “<q 100 bis. wigs yt 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS bs. ras, 


Amtorg Trading Corp., Explorer, Odessa, 1195 


J. Andersen & Co., Anna C. Trieste, 268 bls 
‘ ; wood pulp. 
WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 10, 1931 WEEK ENDING OCTORER 10, 1931 F. Weber & Co., Anna C., Ancona, 40 es. pape 


Gardner-Harvey Paper Co. Sued 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Dayton, Ohio, October 12, 1931—The Frank Tea and 
Spice Company of Cincinnati filed suit in the Common 
Pleas court in this city the latter part of last week against 


the Gardner-Harvey Paper Company, of Middletown, for 


$148,500 damages. 

The Cincinnati concern claims that the defendant com- 
pany agreed in October, 1929, to furnish a paper board 
which would be i impervious to peanut oil, and which would 
be non-contaminating, but that the agreement was not kept, 
and that as a result a large quantity of peanut butter was 
spoiled and that the plaintiff corporation’s business reputa- 
tion has suffered great damage. 

The claim for damages is divided three ways. The 
plaintiff company asks for a total of $72,500 to compensate 
it for losses sustained on spoiled peanut butter; for ship- 
ping costs and costs incurred in salvaging what peanut 
butter could be salvaged; $26,000 as loss in profits for 
additional sales, and $50,000 for injury to the reputation, 
good will and values of the 2 pees business. 


"a Glens t in New Position 


Mippterown, Ohio, October 5, 1931.—The Shartle 
Brothers Machine Company announces that Walter L. 
Glass will in the near future take charge of a new depart- 
ment, to be inaugurated by the Shartle Division of the 
Black-Clawson Company. Mr. Glass has for a great many 
years been connected with the paper trade. 

For many years he was associated with the B. IF’. Good- 
rich Rubber Company, also with Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, and more recently with the Tolhurst Machine 
Company. 

Mr. Glass will be located at the home office in Middle- 
town and his connection with the company began October 1. 


|e Buchanan Joins United Paper Co. 


KicHMOND, Va., September 8, 1931.—R. F. Sycle, presi- 
dent has sent out the following notice: 

“It is with a great deal of pleasure that we make the 
announcement that J. L. Buchanan has purchased an in- 
terest in the United Paper Company and has been elected 
vice-president and general manager in charge of sales. 

“Mr. Buchanan has been associated with the Continental 
Paper and Bag Corporation for fourteen years and has 
gained an enviable reputation with his many friends. 

“We feel that this announcement will give you a great 
deal of pleasure and we are sure that you wish him all 
the success that he so justly deserves.” 


Indianapolis Paper Demand Spotty 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., October 12, 1931—Paper business 
here continues somewhat spotted, all papers appealing 
mostly to the summer demand having slumped considerabh 
with the advance of cooler weather. Retailers appear to 
be replacing their sadly depleted stocks of fine papers re 
sulting from the opening rush of the school season. And 
now they in addition, are beginning to make inquiries about 
holiday merchandise. It is believed the fancy box trade 
this year will be about on a par with that of last. 

Paper mills in the state are fairly active. The board and 
similar mills believe this winter will see a slight change for 
the better, but no reports have been received as yet of 
increased production schedules. The container plants in 
the state, devoting most of their product to the ice cream 
and allied trades, report the usual slump with the coming 
of cold weather and are not expecting much improvement 
until spring. 

Manufacturers of bread wrappers report a good busi- 
ness, in fact these factories are among the few in the entire 
trade which have been able to improve their business dur 
ing depression times. And business continues to improve. 
More and more bakers are using wrappers. 

The last week or so has seen some slight improvement 
in demand for building papers. These grades have been a 
drug on the local market for nearly all the summer, but 
fall building has picked up slightly and the dealers were 
a little surprised. Jobbers and manufacturers will benefit 
from this increase also, for the dealers carried light stocks 
all during the summer and the present increase makes 
them re-order. 

Paper stock shows little change. 
on the loca] market, 
a low level. 


There is an abundance 
however prices continue to remain al 


Paper Mill Employment 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 
received reports from 367 paper and pulp mills who gave 
their June employment at 76,827 increasing very slightly 
in July to 76,911 an increase of 0.1 per cent. The weekly 
payrolls in these same mills, on the other hand decre: ased 
from $1,777,889 in June to $1,701,581 a decrease of 44 
per cent. 

Reports were also received by the Bureau from 302 
paper box factories which gave their June employment al 
23,126 decreasing in July to 22,895 a decrease of 1 pet 
cent. The weekly payrolls in these same plants also de 
creased from $500,738 in June to $482,704 in July a 
decrease of 3.6 per cent. 
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Horizontally Split Casing Double Suction 
Pumps 


LAWRENCE PUMPS 


The name protects and guarantees you satisfaction. 


| We are the original designers and builders of the LAWRENCE PUMP. 


|| Lawrence pumps for all conditions and services, Forty-four years of 


practical experience with centrifugal pump development places us 


}| among the leaders. Our efforts have been rewarded by the acceptance 


of our product in general. 


| Thousands of installations and the successful performance of our 


pumps should be sufficient proof of our ability to handle your pump- 
ing problems. Our engineering force is at your command. 


Have only Lawrence Pumps, manufactured by the 


Lawrence Machine & Pump Company 


Lawrence, Mass. 
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a clean cut ~a sure cut ~ ashear cut~ 


— keep 
upkeep 
down ? 


yes 
LANGSTON 


Slitters & Rewinders 


ear cut~ 


—~ Jno a1vaYs &e ~ jnd a.1ns B ~ Nd ULI] & ~ Jno AvIYS & 


a shear cut ~a clean cut ~ a sure cut~a Sh 
t 
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Ti MACHINE SEMI-STEEL 


SECTIONAL BURRS 


Manufactured 4 
in SHARP 


3, 4,5, 6 — 
and 7 STRONG 
cuts per 
inch. 


3” Diam. 


TOUGH 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWS 12 SIZE 
ees UA 6. eee ad 


OTHER SPECIALTIES 


——* 
WARREN IMPROVED 

AND OTHER PAPER MILL MACHINERY 
— 


With flexible blades, Universal Ad- — DOCTORS 
DOUBLE DRUM— WINDER 
BALL HYDRANT _ 
MANUFACTURED BY 
TICONDEROGA MACHINE WORKS 
TICONDEROGA, N. Y. 


justment and Control, Patented 
for Stock Circulating Systems V A L V E S 
SEND FOR BULLETINS—ASK FOR PRICES. 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


Manufacturers of 


SUPERCALENDERED 
and 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 


and LITHOGRAPHIC 
PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing Cover and 
Music Paper, High Grade Coated Book, 
Index Bristol, Post Card, Kraft and 
Label Papers 


also 


Bleached Spruce Sulphite and Soda 
Kraft Pulp 


230 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 
508 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, October 14, 1931. 


During the past week the local paper market displayed 
a slightly upward trend. Demand for the various stand- 
ard grades of paper was fairly persistent. Sales forces 
of the leading paper organizations anticipate an increased 
volume of orders during the closing months of the year. 
Prices continue irregular. 

Production of news print paper is being maintained at 
approximately 56 per cent of rated capacity in the United 
States and Canada. Contract shipments are going for- 
ward in fairly heavy volume considering the general busi- 
ness depression. Stocks at the mills are not particularly 
excessive. The price situation is practically unchanged. 

Some improvement was noticed in the paper board 
market. Box board operations are proceeding at around 
70 per cent of capacity and the output is being freely ab- 
sorbed. Prices are holding to schedule. The fine paper 
market is exhibiting a stronger undertone, while light 
weight papers are moving at a seasonal pace. The wrap- 
ping paper situation continues unsatisfactory. 


Mechanical Pulp 


While demand for imported and domestic ground wood 
is light at present the mechanical pulp market is in a fair- 
ly satisfactory position. Production both at home and 
abroad has been curtailed for some time past and the out- 
put is about sufficient to take care of current requirements. 
Prices are holding to schedule, in most instances. 

Chemical Pulp 

The local chemical pulp market is in a somewhat in- 
volved position, due to the uncertainty of the foreign ex- 
change situation. The price situation is inclined to be 
easier than of late. Imported No. 1 kraft, however, is 
steady to firm, with offerings limited, and is now quoted at 
from $1.50 to $1.75, on dock, Atlantic ports. 

Old Rope and Bagging 

Quietness reigns in the old rope market. Paper mill de- 
mand for old manila rope, both domestic and foreign, is 
restricted. Foreign manila rope is now being offered at 
from $1.65 to $1.75, while domestic old manila rope is 
selling at from $1.75 to $1.90. Small mixed rope is prac- 
tically unchanged. The bagging market is dull and prices 
are weaker. 

Rags 

The domestic rag market was only moderately active 
during the past week. Demand for cotton cuttings was 
listless, while mixed rags failed to arouse much interest. 
Roofing grades, however, continue in seasonal request. 
The imported rag market is unsettled, due to weakness 
abroad on account of the foreign exchange situation. 


Waste Paper 


Board mill demand for the lower grades of paper stock, 
more especially strictly folded news and No. 1 mixed pa- 
per, contiues quite active, offerings being rather scarce. 


The better grades of waste paper are also displaying great. 
er strength. Both hard and soft white shavings are in ex. 
cellent request. Book stock is fairly active. Prices are 
steady to firm. 
Twine 

While most of the business transacted in the local twine 
market during the past week was along routine lines, the 
volume of sales booked during the past week equalled th. 
record of the preceding year. Supplies are moving into 
consumption in good volume. Despite keen competition 
for desirable orders, prices are generally holding to form- 
erly quoted levels. 


A. A. Hodgson Retires 

MonrtrREAL, Que., October 12, 1931—On September 3) 
A. A. Hodgson retired from active business, and sold out 
his interests in McFarlane, Son & Hodgson Limited. The 
late David McFarlane, A. A. Hodgson, and C. H. Me- 
Farlane, formed a partnership in 1891 under the name of 
David McFarlane & Co.; later this name was changed to 
McFarlane, Son & Hodgson, and in 1907 the firm became a 
joint stock company. 

C. H. McFarlane continues as president and treasurer, 
W. D. Nelson becomes vice-president,—E. T. Reynolds 
becomes managing director,—and G. H. Davidson con- 
tinues as secretary. W. D. Nelson, who joins the organiza- 
tion, comes of an old Montreal mercantile family; his 
grandfather being the late Horatio A. Nelson, the founder 
of the former firm of H. A. Nelson & Sons. 

E. T. Reynolds has been associated with McFarlane, 
Son & Hodgson Limited for twenty years; latterly as di- 
rector and sales manager. G. H. Davidson, Mr. McFar- 
lane’s son-in-law, joined the organization about a year 
ago. On his retirement, A. A. Hodgson was presented 
by the employees with a complimentary address. 


Thomas Legge Improving 

HarrisvILLe, N. Y., October 13, 1931—Thomas Legge, 
superintendent of the Harrisville Paper Company, is re- 
covering from a siege of illness which necessitated a leave 
of absence from his duties. His illness has been serious 
and an erroneous report relative to his death gained circu- 
lation during the past week. His many friends in the paper 
manufacturing industry look forward to his complete re- 
covery now that he is said to be gaining in health. Prior to 
coming here he was for a number of years connected with 
the plant of the Mohawk Papermakers at Cohoes as ger- 
eral superintendent. 


Colorado Pulp Co. Declared Defunct 

Denver, Col., October 12, 1931—Carrying out the pro- 
visions of the law, Secretary of State Armstrong of Colo- 
rado published a list of Colorado incorporations which are 
defunct and no longer operative in Colorado. The Colorado 
Pulp and Paper Company is in that category, but it is op- 
erating under a receivership and will likely continue, 4 
sale and a reorganization to occur most any time. 
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This machine is manufactured by 
Windmoller and Holscher, who are 
also the manufacturers of the well- 
known MATADOR Bag Machines, 
widely used in this country and 
throughout the world. This com- 
pany has been making successful 
bag machinery for over sixty years. 


WOOD PULP 
AGENTS 
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“: | Rubber Printing Plates | 60 EAST 42nd ST. 
and Aniline Inks : NEW YORK 


In addition to “Matador” Bag Machines, Aniline Printing 
Presses, etc., we are prepared to furnish, through a com- 
pany associated with H. H. Heinrich, Inc., a superior grade of 
Aniline Printing Inks and a new line of equipment for making 
Rubber Printing Plates. The latter equipment includes a new 
Hydraulic-Electric Vulcanizer, capable of producing rubber 
plates of 65-screen halftones. 

For the latest developments in Bag Making Machinery, Rotary 
Presses for Printing with Aniline or Oil-base Inks, and all 
allied equipment, consult— 


H. H. Heinrich, Inc., 200 Varick St., New York 


Woop Suction Box Covers 


PROLONG THE LIFE OF THE WIKES 


20 
plants 
to serve 


You 


ONLY CAREFULLY SELECTED, CLOSE-GRAINED MAPLE USED. 
DRILLED PERFECTLY SMOOTH. FREE FROM IMPERFECTIONS. 


enn THE MOORE & WHITE COMPANY 
MAKERS CH EMICAL CORP. Paper Machinery Builders Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Perforated Metal Screens 


For Pulp and Paper Mills 99999096 DIGESTERS 


—4~—— , . 
STEEL, COPPER, BRASS, Boiler Drums 1 Headers 7 Receivers 


rs Leng « E _ zx Separators and Complete 
wohl bor K-. K, 2 oe Power Plant Piping 
Drainer Bottoms, Filter Plates, THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY 


ete. “.068" Round 225 Broadway, New York City, and at Birmingham 


CHARLES MUNDT & SONS Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa 


63-65 FAIRMONT AVE. JERSEY CITY, N. J. All Kellogg Welded Products 'Are Insurable 
an TTT MLAS 
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Miscellaneous Markets 
Office of the Paper TrapvE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, October 14, 1931. 

BLANC FIXE.—The position of the blanc fixe market 
is practically unchanged. Prices are holding to schedule. 
The pulp is quoted at from $42.50 to $45.00 per ton, 
while the powder is selling at from 334 cents to 4% cents 
per pound, in barrels, at work. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Conditions in the bleach- 
ing powder market are fairly satisfactory. Shipments 
against contract are going forward in moderate volume. 


Bleaching powder is still quoted at from $1.75 to $2.00 
per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market is quiet. Domestic 
standard ground is still quoted at 6% cents and finely 
ground at 742 cents per pound. Argentine standard 
ground is selling at 8% cents and finely ground at 9% 
cents per pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Demand for caustic soda is rather 
light at present. Prices generally remain unchanged. Solid 
caustic soda is quoted at from $2.50 to $2.55; while the 
flake and the ground are selling at from $2.90 to $2.95 
per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Most of the business transacted in 
the china clay market was along routine lines. Prices re- 
main unaltered. Imported china clay is quoted at from 
$13 to $21 per ton; while domestic paper making clay 
is selling at from $7 to $11 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—Steadiness prevails in the chlorine mar- 
ket. Supplies are moving into consumption at a fairly 
satisfactory pace. Prices remain unchanged. Chlorine 
is quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit 
cars, in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market was somewhat firmer. The 
grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills are now quoted 
at from $4.00 to $4.15 per 280 pounds, in barrels, at works. 
Wood rosin is selling at $3.70 per 280 pounds, in barrels, 
on dock, car lot quantiffes. 

SALT CAKE.—tTrading in the salt cake market was 
moderately active during the week. Salt cake is still 
quoted at from $16 to $17; chromesalt cake at from 
$14 to $15 per ton, in bulk, at works. Imported salt cake 
is selling at frome’ t $15.50 per ton, ship side. 

+The Spd ash market is faitly active. 
inj into*t6nsumption in seasonal volume. 
; fations on soda ash, in car lots, at 
works, per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $1.00; in 
bags, $1.25; and-in barrels, $1.38. 

STARCH.—Contract shipments of starch are going for- 
ward to the paper mills in good volume for the time of 
year. Prices are holding to schedule. Special paper mak- 
ing starch is quoted at $2.67, in bags; and at $2.94 per 100 
pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The sulphate of alu- 
mina market is exhibiting a strong undertone. Demand is 
fairly persistent. Commercial grades are quoted at from 
$1.25 to $1.40; while iron free is selling at from $1.90 
to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market continues steady. 
Sulphur is quoted at $18 per long ton on orders of 1,000 
tons, or over, on yearly contracts; and at $20 per ton for 
any smaller quantity over that period. On spot and nearby 
car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 

TALC.—Most of the business transacted in the talc 
market was routine. The contract movement is well up 
to average. Domestic tale is quoted at from $16 to $18 
per ton, in bulk, at mine; imported talc is selling at from 
$18 to $22 per ton, in bags, ship side. 
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Market Quotations 


Paper 
(F, o. b. Mill) 

SN: cccenaceane 11.00 38.00 
Bonds ..cssesessess 6.75 53.25 
Writings— 

Extra Superfine ..14.00 32.00 

Superfine ........ 14.00 32.00 

OE eee 10.00 15.00 

Engine sized ..... 6.75 11.00 
Book, Cased— 

S. & S. Currcccccces 5.25 —_ 

is Be secegaceccs .00 =_ 

Coated and Enamel 6.75 10.25 

Lithograph ...... 11.75 
Tissues—Per Ream— 

he Oo 65 70 


00000 22280 829000 @ 8988 0609 60 
wm 
o 
So 


-60 
-70 
-60 
9.25 
8.50 
» 25 
lo 50 4.00 
ee sueSoenee 3.37% 
ibre Papers— 
Ss ss 4.25 5.50 
No. 2 Fibre...... .00 4.75 
Common Bogus 1.50 3.00 
Screenings ........-. 2.00 3.00 
Card Middles .:..: 4.00 5:00 
lassine— hk 
Bleached, basis 25 
Ibs, No. 1...... .09%@ — 
NG Rrner 
Bleached, basis 20 
My stnensednchs 11%@e@ — 
(Delivered New York) 
News, per 
Rolls, contract 57.00 @ — 
Rolls, spot ....... 700 @ — 
SEES onsucssnned 62.00 @ — 
Side Runs ........ 42.00 @46.00 
Kraft— 
No. 1 Domestic .. 4.59 @ 5.75 
No. 2 Domestic .. 3.25 @ 4.50 
Southerm ....0.00 00 @ 4.25 
Imported ........ 6.00 @ 7.00 
Boards—per ton— 
News .... ; @27.50 
Straw . @ 45.00 
ip @27.50 
Binders’ Boards... @70.00 
Standar 
Pe sicscecuae 32.50 @35.00 
Sgl. Mla. Li. Chip..37.50 @42.50 
(F. o. b. Mi 
Wood Pulp Boards..70.00 @80.00 
Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock) 
No. 1 Imported— 
De wstedeawnee 24.00 26.00 
ONO siscaassannee 25.00 @26.50 
F. o. b. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic..... 25.00 @30.00 
Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 
Sulphite (Imported)— 
Bleached -...cccce 2.40 @ 3.50 
Eos Bleaching ... 2.00 @ 2.10 
o. 1 strong un- 
bleached ..... 1.80 @ 2.15 
Mitscherlich un- 
eee 1.85 @ 2.10 
No. 2 strong un 
bleached ....... 1.70 @ 1.80 
So For 1.50 @ 1.75 
. eee - 140 @ 1.50 
Sulphate— 
eee 2.75 @ 3.25 
(F. o. b. Pulp Mill) 
Sulphite (Domestic) — 
Bleached ........ 2.25 @ 4.50 
Easy Bleaching.... 2.15 @ 2.35 
WMS cccccceccces 80 @ 2.50 
Mitscherlich ...... 2.40 @ 2.55 
Kraft (Domestic) ... 1.60 @ 2.75 
(Delivered Paper Mills) 
Soda Bleached ...... 2.75 @ — 
Domestic Rags 
New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 16.50 @ 7.00 
New White, No. 2 5.50 @ 6.00 
Silesias No. 1..... 25 @ 5.50 
New Unbleached.. 7.00 @ 7.50 
New Blue Prints.. 4.00 @ 4.50 
New Soft Blacks.. 3.50 @ 4.00 
Blue Overall .... 5.00 @ 5.25 
tt canenedean 3.00 @ 3.50 
Washables ....... 2.75 @ 3.00 


Qctober 
ee, 
Mixed Khaki Cut- ] 
_ tin teeseecess 3.50 @ 4.09 
Pink Corset Cuttings 5.00 @ 5,5) 
O. D. Khaki Cuttings 4.50 @ 43; 
Men’s Corduroy weve 3.00 @ 3.5 
New Mixed Blacks.. 3.00 @ 33; 
Old Rags ? p 
— i 8 5.25 
Miscellaneous ..... 428 $23 
— P 4 2m 3.00 
¢ ‘ee ee . 
Miscellaneous eceee 2.30 $3 
St. Soiled, White.. 1.50 @ 17 
Thirds and Blues— 
@ 25 
@ 185 
@ 3.75 ( 
@ 1.3 
@ 1 
@ 1.0 
ew 
e 
eu 
New Rags 
New Dark Cuttings... 1.75 @ 
New Mixed Cuttings 2.00 @ 


New Light Silesias.. 
Light Flannelettes .. 4.25 @ 
Unbleached Cuttings. 6.00 @ 6, 
New White Cuttings. 5.25 @ 5, 


New Light Oxfords... 4.00 @ 4,25 


New Light Prints 


1.8 
2.2 
4.50 @ 47 
4.5 
6.2 


-. 3.00 @ 3.25 
Old Rags 

No. 1 White Linens. 6.00 @ 6.25 M 
No. 2 White Linens. 5.00 @ 5.25 
No. 3 White Linens. 3.50 @ 4.00 
No. 4 White Linens. 2.00 @ 2.50 
No. 1 White Cotton. 4.25 @ 4.75 
No. 2 White Cotton. 3.25 @ 3.50 
No. 3 White Cotton. 2.50 @ 3,00 
No. 4 White Cotton. 1.45 @ 1.60 
Extra Light Prints., 1.90 2.10 
Ord. Light Prints... 1.60 1.75 


. Light Prints... 1.40 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 1.50 
French Blue Linens. 2.25 
German Blue Linens. 2.00 
German Blue Cottons 1.35 
Checks and Blues... 1.25 


Lindsay Garments .. .90 @ 1.00 
Dark Cottons ...... 70 @ .75 
Old Shopperies ..... 65 @ .70 
New Shopperies .... .60 @ .65 
French Blues ...... 1.40 @ 1.50 


Old Rope and Bagging 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. N. Y. 
Gunny No. 1— 


2869028 
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WOM icccsccse 1.50 @ 1.55 
Domestic ........ 60 @ 1.65 
Wool Tares, light 1.05 @ 1.10 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 1.10 @ 1.15 
Bright Bagging ..... 1.05 @ 1.10 
mall Mix. ope... .90 @ 1.00 
Manila Rope— 
re 1.65 @ 1,75 
Domestic ........ 1.75 @ 1.90 
New Burlap Cut.... 1.70 @ 1.80 
Hessian Jute Threads— 
F | secececees 2.60 @ 275 
Domestic ........ 2.80 @ 3.00 
Old Waste Papers a 
(F. o. b. New York) 
Shavings— 
Hard, white, No. 1 2.65 @ 2.85 
Hard, white, No. 2 2.10 @ 2.20 
Soft, white, No. 1. 2.10 @ 2.20 
White envelope cut- 
DM sGhasssinves 2.35 @ 2.50 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless ........ 70 @ .80 
Overissue Mag..... 70 @ .80 
id Flat Book 60 @ .70 
Crumpled No. 1 48 @ «53 
Solid Book Ledger.. 1.75 @ 1.85 
edger Stock ....... F @ 35 
New B. B. Chips.... .20 @ .30 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut ... 1.75 @ 1.85 
New Cuttings .... 1.40 @ 1.50 
Extra No. 1 old.. 1.10 @ 1.25 
Print ‘ayeeseceee® As ° = 
ogus Wrapper .. . “ 
CORE scsccnes 30 @ 35 


Old Kraft Machine— 


Compressed bales. 1.20 @ 1.30 

News— 
No. 1 White News 1.60 @ 1.65 
Strictly Overissue. .35 @ -45 
Strictly Folded ... .35 @ .40 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .25 @ 30 
Paper ... Nominal 
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| 400 Tons Kraft Per Day — 58% 
With the Famous Kamyr Wet Machine 


Results 


With 1 Press 
With 2 Presses 


. 
Production . 
up to 100 Tons 
up to 80 Tons 
up to 60 Tons 
up to 50 Tons 


G. 


Chrysler Bldg., N. Y. C. 


%, y 
With 2 Presses & Predryer: 58% A‘D: 


D. JENSSEN CO. 


Sole Agents in U. S. A. for 
PAPER MACHINERY Ltd. 
MONTREAL 


A. D. 


42% 4D. . Wires, Labor, Upkeep, Power, 
55 Fibre, Floor Space 


1017 White Bldg., SEATTLE 
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YPOnbhenn 
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GEORGE F. HARDY 
Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


Memb«r—Am. Soc. C.E.—Am. Soc. ?1.E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Paper and Pulp Mills 
Hydro-Electric and 
Steam Power Plants 
Plans and Specificavions 


Consultation 
Reports 
Valuations 
Estimates 


Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Har?’y S. Ferguson Member ASCE. fhe. E.L.C, 
Moss H. Teaze Mem 
J. Member set Pw 4 E. 

Consultation, reports, unustoan, and com- 

plete designs and engineering supervision 

for the construction and equipment of 

Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 


Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants. 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 


H. S. TAYLOR 


Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Soc. C. E.—Member Am. Soc. M. E. 
Member Eng. Inst., Can. 

PULP, PAPER, AND FIBRE MILLS 
HYDRO - ELECTRIC AND STEAM 
POWER PLANTS 
PLANS-SPECIFICATIONS-EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS - CONSULTATIONS 


Jefferson St. Arcade Guarantee Bldg. 
Dayton, O. Montreal, P. Q. 


Biggs. 


Rotary Digesters 
Biggs Globe, Cylinder and 
. Tumbling Digesters 
. ] " Sulphate and Sulphite 
id = Digesters 
S Penstocks, Pipe Lines 
' Heavy Steel and Alloy 
Plate Work, Welded or 
Riveted 
THE BIGGS BOILER 
WORKS COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 
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BIGGS DIGESTERS 
Welded or Riveted 


RAGS—BURLAP—BAGGING—ROPE 


JUTE BUTTS, MAGAZINES, CATALOGS, OLD PAPERS, 
THREAD WASTE AND ALL GRADE OF RACS 
CUT QUICKLY AND EFFICIENTLY WITH THE 


GIANT The Standard of the World for 60 Years 


Giant Rag 
Cutters have 
capacities of 
from 1 to 5 
tons per hour 


This ie the GIANT 3-B CUTTER WITH 
A CAPACITY OF 3000 ibe. PER HOUR 
TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY. Riegeleville, N. J.. U. S. A. 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 133-39 Finsbury Pavement, Lenden, E. C. 
aterous, mited _ >. Oo 
Brantford, Ont., Canada SOLE AGENTS FOR EUROPE 
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Mill Cogs 


ON SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE | = 
We make all kinds of Mill Cogs and have special facili 
that will be of o service to you. We make a oulde 


of “ready dressed” cogs which are 


READY TO RUN 


the moment driven and keyed. Write at 
once for circular “‘G” and instruction sheets 


P. BOWSHER CO. 


Twines 
(¥. 0. b. Mill) 


Bs 
Y Ttalian, 18 basis 
Finished Jute— 
Dark, 18 basis ... 
Light, 18 basis .. -20 
Jute Wrapping, 3-6 Ply— 
No. 3: 13 
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4+ply and larger .. .09 
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Fine Tube Rope— 
4+ply 
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Pao Makers Twine 
> —_ # 
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er. Hemp, 6 .... 
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30.00 @35.00 


Solid News 
Manila Lined Chip.. 
Container Lined— 
85 Test 
100 Test 


(F. 0. b. Chicago) 


Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.35 
— Env. ut- 


Print Manila 
Overissue News .... 
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PHILADELPHIA 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


— 03 @ 

OD eed Philadelphia) 

Print Rolls...58.00 @62. 
—— . oe 

News Board . 


ne 1, ver ton... 
No. 2, ton.... 
Carload “ots sens 


2.10 


1.60 
@ 2.25 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No. 1. 

New White, No. 2. 

Light Silesias .... 

Silesias, No. 1. 

Black Silesias, soft. 


Best Tarred, 3-ply... 2.00 


eee as © to grades— 
yeshebie, No. 02 @ 


New Black Soft.. j 
New Light Seconds .01 
Dark Seconds 


%@ .02 
ew mds 1.85 @ 2.00 
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Old oe 
, (F. 0. b. Phila.) 
Shavings— 


No. 1 Hara White. 2. 4 
No. 2 Hard White. 2.0 
No. 1 Soft White.. 
No. 2 Soft White. . 
No. 1 Mi 
No. 2 Mixed 
Solid Ledger 
Writin 
No. 1 


No. 1 Old Manila.” 
Print Manila 
Container Manila ... 
Old Kraft 

Common Paper 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Straw Board, Chip.. 
Binders Board, ct: 
Corrugated Board . 
Overissue News 
Old Newspaper 
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Ledgers— 
Sulphite ....... eee 
1 oA — 
All 


Sulphite 
Rag content ...... 


Book, Coated 
Coated Litho 
Label 


0. b. Boston) 
Southern Kraft 03% 


(F. 0. b. destination in carload lots, 
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f. o. b. mill i. —— than carload lots.) 


Common 


02 @ 
(Delivered » ™% England & 


News Print, rolls.. 

Straw Board, rolls. 009 

Straw oard in 
_, basis 35s to 


Filled a Board. .27. 50 
i 27.50 


Sin 5 White, eases 
oated News —— 


Wood Pulp Board.. 
Binder Boards 


Old Papers 


(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Shavings— 
No. 1 Hard White 2.75 
. 2 Hard White 2.25 
. 1 Soft White.. 1.90 
Mi 60 


No. 1 Mixed 
Solid Ledger Books. . 
Overissue Ledg 


No. 1 Books, > 

No. 1 Books, light 

Crpmafed Stitchless 
Book Stock 1,00 

Manila Env. cumngs 1.85 

No. 1 Old Manila.. 

White mag News.. 1. 50, 


-90 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .25 
Print Manila .40 
Old Newspapers .... 
Box Board, Chip.... 


20 
Corrugated Boxes... .37% 


-40 
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BOSTON 


Bagging 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 

Gunny No. 1— 

oreign 

Domestic 
Manila Rope— 

Foreign 

Domestic 
Transmission Rope.. 
Mixed String 
Tete Rope 


| at ond ye 
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ute Carpet L 
leachery Burlap.. 
No. 1 Scrap Burlap.. 

Scrap Sisal 
oT. Sisal for shred- 
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Wool Reece heavy.. 
New Burlap Cutting. 
Australian Pouches... 
wo Baling Bag- 
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a Mill Bagging.. 
Pagging No. 2 
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3. 
Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. 0. b. Boston) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. i. 
New White No. 
Silesias No. 1. 
New Black Silesias 
New Unbleached. . 
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04 @ 
. “i -~ wee to grades— 
Blue Overalls . 05 @ 
New Black, soft.... .04 
Khaki Cuttings 
O. D. Khak 


Domestic 
- © b. Boston) 


Miscellaneous 
White No. 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous .... 
Twos and Blues 


k Stockings see 
ing Stock— 


1 White 
Shirt Cuttings 
Dutch Blues 
New Checks & Blues 4.00 
Old Fustians 1.55 
Old Linsey Garments .80 
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TORONTO 
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(Delivered Toronto) 


News, per ton— 
eed RD . 4 - 


Ground @ 32.00 


in, - 
Sulphite, news e- 
Su ae, 62. 4 @75.00 
Sulpha 60.00 @ — 


Old Waste Paper 
(In carload lots, f. o. b. Toronto) 
Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... 
Soft White 
White Blk. News.. 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
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Light and Crum 
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Folded. . 
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What a Lubricated 
Packing Means to the 
Pump Shaft 


jt means no friction, and it is friction caused by a 
hard, unlubricated packing-bearing surface on the 
shaft that increases operating expense. 


The following packings are not only designed to carry 
wficient lubricant to keep the rod or pump shaft in 
a well-lubricated condition, but the several packings 


have lubricants especially compounded to meet the 


particular conditions of service specified. 


For Steam (Super- 
heat) and Compressed 
Air 


For Water (Hot and 
Cold) Calcium Brine, 
Centrifugal and Re- 
ciprocating Pumps. 


For Caustic Soda, 
Acids, Alkalis. 


For Gasoline, Naph- 
tha and all Distillates 
of Petroleum. 


Send for This Chart These packings will give long, 

and economical service against 

Hang It Up for the various fluids as stated 

because they carry an abun- 

Reference dance of lubricant suited to 

the conditions under which 
they must work, 


Send for free working sam- 


ples. State size and service. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 
109 Duane St., New York 
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RODO— 


We have developed for the paper industry several water soluble 
perfumes which may be easily and effectively applied either 
during the manufacturing or the eonverting process. 


One grade is a deodorant to neutralize unpleasant odors. 
Several grades to impart various pleasant scents. 


We shall be glad to submit samples with full instructions as to 
their use. 


AIR WASHED 
GROUND 
CRUDE 


ZOURBIEN 
N 
RAYOX 4 


Vi - 


}} 


FOR COATING— 


A small percentage of RAYOX (Titanium Dioxide) added to 
your coating solution will give a more even flow and improve 
the surface and finish—and greatly improve the coverage. 


The white pigment of highest known opacity value. Technically 
it is the whitest and brightest of all white pigments. 


It has the highest hiding power and tinting strength and the 
greatest resistance to chemical change of any known white 
opaque pigment. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
230 Park Ave. New York 
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